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We ran a POSTER CONTEST-not to sell Books 
BUT T0 SAVE THEM 


and here's what happened! 


Over 6000 youngsters submitted entries. They came from every state in the union 
and from Alaska and Hawaii. Each poster was an outstanding example of juvenile art 
and ingenuity. Here we show First and Second Prize Winners in the two age groups. 


Twenty others received honorable mention. 


FIRST PRIZE — GROUP Ii, Grades 4-6 
VERA PAINE — Age !0, Grade 5 
Antonito Public School, Antonito, Col. 
Art Teacher: Sister M. Gratia, OSB 


FIRST PRIZE — GROUP I, Grades 1-3 
KRISSA RIPPEY — Age 9, Grade 3 
Washington School, Holdrege, Neb. 

Art Teacher: Richard Rosendahl 


SECOND PRIZE — GROUP 1, Grades 1-3 SECOND PRIZE — GROUP Ii, Grades 4-6 
CHARLES WILLIAMS — Age 7, Grade 2 BEVERLEY BUSSARD — Age !2, Grade 6 
Seth G. Haley School, West Haven, Conn. Kenmore Elementary School, Kenmore, Wash. 


Art Teacher: Miss Butler Art Teacher: Mabei Nordgren 


First prize winners received an engraved bronze plaque and 150 “Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound” Books for the school library. Second prize winners also received an engraved 
plaque and 75 “Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Books for the school. In each case the art teacher 
received a framed certificate. Honorable mentions received certificates. First 100 entries 
received books. 

For a full story of this significant contest which can help you teach youngsters 
to keep books clean, send for a comprehensive free folder which has been prepared 


for this purpose. 


* 50h Lindry Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Published monthly except b nthly July-August | 
cond-class matte st the Post Office at Chicago, I 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included membersh 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 
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Timely — in Up-to-dateness. 
Timeless — in Background Information. 
a Indispensable — in Every Library 
>» and Classroom. 


100 new four-color photographs — 
337 new black and white 
photographs — 342 new maps, 
graphs and drawings in color — 
101 added or completely rewritten 
articles — 3,325 pages revised. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & CO . 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET . CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Albert Einstein 
Secentist 


Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd 
Exp worer 


Sir Alexander Fleming 
Bacteriologist 


Arnold Toynbee 
Historian 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 
you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize 
winning contributors more than you'd pay the 


other 5,632 authorities? 


As an educator you would not attempt to put 
a price tag on knowledge. Yet, because of the 
school budget, you do find yourself weighing 
costs—even for an educational tool as impor 
tant as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you'd like to know that your 
recommendation of “The Reference Standard 
of the World” is justified on the basis of dol- 
lars as well as sense. To achieve its complete 
coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclo- 


paedia published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britan- 
nica costs $5.26 per million words while the 
other recognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 
per million. 


But we know you'll be more interested in the 
authority of men like those above, and in 
Britannica’s value to you as a teacher. Send 
for free information prepared especially for 
educators. Write to the address below, Room 
74-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, IMlinois 
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APRIL COVER 


The charming illustrations for 
children’s books of today are 
striking contrasts to the crude 

orations or yesterday This 
cover reproduces a wood ut by the 
master, Thomas Bewick, done in 
1771. Bewick was one of the great 
illustrators of his day, and his 
work had a delicacy of line and 
feeling which even the heavy- 
handed pressmen could not de 


stroy 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
ournal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse 
ment is noted 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson. A sound examination of Scripture related to 
the current segregation issue. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


LEADING IN PUBLIC PRAYER 


Andrew W. Blackwood. Practical help and inspiration for 
those who lead in public prayer; by a well-known author. $3 


WHAT JESUS REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney. 16 evangelical messages on the teach- 
ings of Jesus as recorded in the Four Gospels. $2.50 


$O YOU WANT TO PREACH 


Frederick Keller Stamm. The minister's life and work, as seen 
by an older and very wise member of the profession. $2 


JEREMIAH: PROPHET OF COURAGE AND HOPE 


J. Philip Hyatt. A brief interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and 
message by a recognized Old Testament teacher. $2 


THE DIARY OF PETER PARSON 


W. B. J. Martin. Thoughts, moods, and experiences of a 
typical “parson,” written by a popular English author-minister. 


$2.75 
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RABBINIC STORIES FORCHRISTIAN MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. Rabbinical material illustrating the 
teachings Christianity shares with Judaism. $3.50 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 


D. Talbot Rice. The development of Christian art from its 
beginning to about 1100. 52 pages of illustrations. $7.95 
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PROPHETIC PREACHING: 
A New Approach 
Otto J. Baab. A new study that shows the necessity of true 


prophetic preaching, defines what this means, and points out 


how the modern preacher can follow in the great tradition of 
the biblical prophets. $2.50 


THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes. An important contribution that bridges the 
gap between current theological thinking about the church 
and its day-by-day existence. “I unhesitatingly put this book 
down as the best in its field."—Samuet McCrea Cavert $3.50 


IN SEARCH OF A CROWN 


Helen B. Emmons. 17 


devotions for women and women’s 
groups by an experienced devotional writer. Each devotion 
has a scripture reference, a meditation, a prayer, suggested 
hymn titles, and selected poems. $1.75 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Walter L. Cook. An experienced worker with youth presents 
39 inspiring devotions showing teen-agers how some central 
Kn passages apply directly to their own lives. Each begins 
with a scripture text and ends with a prayer. $1.75 


EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Howard W. Ellis. Why youth groups should develop an active 
evangelistic program and how they can prepare to evangelize 
the young people who are outside anybody's church. Paper, $1 
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ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of the Interpreter’s Bible 
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YOUR MAGAZINES 
STAY FRESH AS 


pring flower 


IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


Mylar “‘Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fres! 
Spring flowers! Covers won't dr 
and wilt—and they are protected f1 
wear and tear! 


» STEEL REINFORCED—Dbuilt 
steel reinforcing wire keer 
covers upright 

yy TRANSPARENT— 

ar®™ mak colort 


ore attract 


INEXPENSIVE—Mylar Maga 


Binders give low 


‘19 DIFFERENT SIZES—from 7%” 
514" to 16" 7 4 for de ’ 


leaflet and easyt 


* Du Pont’s registered trademark for its 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 





pe) eR ie 


The May ALA Bulletin was originally planned as 
a special issue on citizen participation in library 
development. Budget restrictions make a special 
issue impossible at this time. However, the princi 
pal articles for May will still be on the theme 
planned for the entire issue. The title: “The Li- 
brary Trustee: A Force in Confident and In- 
formed Democracy.” The author: Frances Ber- 
gan, associate justice in the appellate division of 


the New York State Supreme Court 
* 


This month’s Memo to Members announces ap 
pointment of John H. Ottemiller as director of a 
six-month study to determine the feasibility of a 
Library Technology Project in which ALA and 
the Council on Library Resources have been in- 
terested for some time. Mr. Clift has made this 
additional statement about the project: 

“Since its establishment in 1876, the ALA has 
been extremely concerned with the materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, mechanical aids, and systems 
involving such mechanical aids, used in library 
work. ALA committees have been continuously 
attending to such matters. In some, notably the 
binding of books, such work has resulted in 
standardization of materials and procedures 
which has proved of enormous benefit to library 
work. In many other areas, however, similar suc- 
cess has not been obtained 

‘Accordingly, it was decided that the first 
step ought to be a thorough-going inquiry into 
the arrangements necessary and feasible for es- 
tablishing such a program on a long-term basis.” 

During his six-month study Mr. Ottemiller, as 
sisted by a national Advisory Committee, will: 

1. Make an inventory of present activity—test 
ing now being performed, sources of information 
on resultant data, standards now applicable, 
sources of information regarding them, method of 
enforcement, facilities for testing-standardizations 

2. Explore means for getting research-testing 
standardization done (through commercial lab- 
oratories, manufacturers’ laboratories, nonprofit 
organizations, government, standardizing asso- 
ciations) and make recommendations for utiliza- 
tion of such facilities. 

3. Explore requirements for mobilization of 
advice and expression of needs from within the 
library profession. 

4. Explore methods of financing a continuing 
program, including possibilities of payments by 


(Continued on page 232) 
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CoCo a sete a 


Golden 


Books 


For Teenagers 


Golden Books take the subjects teenagers are interested in and present them 
in a way that keeps teenagers interested. Golden Books vitalize instruction 
These are books the teenager wants to read, with texts attuned to his interests 
Thev're a wonderful way to make today’s curriculum come alive 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By Rose Wyler 
and Gerald Ames. Pictures by John Polgreen. 10 x 
12%. Grades § up 


l'rade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


PHOTOGRAPHY. A Golden Nature Guide. By Dr 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. R. Will Burnett. Diagrams 
and drawings by Herschel Wartik and Harry Mc 
Naught. 4% x 6%. Grades 5 up 

I'rade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 
WEATHER: A Guide to Phenomena and Forecasting 
\ Golden Nature Guide. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and 
Dr. R. Will Burnett. Pictures by Harry McNaught 
4% x 6%. Grades 5 up 

Trade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 
OUR FRIEND THE ATOM. By Heinz Haber. Pictures 
by the Walt Disney Studio. 8 x 11. Grades 5 up 

Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES. By Willy Ley 
by John Polgreen. 8% x 11. Grades 5 up 
l'rade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS. By Wiilly Ley. Pictures by John 
Polgreen. 8% x 11. Grades 5 up 

l'rade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 
SPACE PILOTS. By Willy Ley. Pictures by John 
I lgrect 8% x11 Grades 5 up 


Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.69 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE. By Bertha Morris 
Parker. Pictures by Harry McNaught. 10 x 12% 


Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


ROCKS AND MINERALS. A Golden Nature Guide 
By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Paul R. Shaffer 
Illustrated by Raymond Perlman. 4% x 6%. Grades 
5 up I'rade list $2.50, Goldencraft net $1.89 
WALT DISNEY'S WORLDS OF NATURE. By Ruther 
ford Platt. Kodachromes by Walt Disney Studio 
8 x 11. Grades 5 up 

l'rade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 
THE LIVING DESERT. By Jane Werner and the staff 
of Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up 

Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 
SECRETS OF LIFE. By Rutherford Platt. Kodachromes 
by Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up 

Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Bertha Morris Parker. 8 x 11. Grades 5 up 
rade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


Pictures 


Grades 5 up 


LIFE’S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN (Jr. Ed.) Edited by 
Lincoln Barnett. Adapted by J. W. Watson. Illus 
trations from Life. 8 x 11. Grades 5 up 
Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 
THE VANISHING PRAIRIE. By Jane Werner and the 
staff of Walt Disney Studio. 6 x 8%. Grades 5 up 
Trade list $3.50, Goldencraft net $3.59 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
BETTY CROCKER'S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
Giats. By Betty Crocker. Illustrated by Gloria 
Kamen. Grades 4-7 

Trade list $1 Goldencratt net $1.89 
BETTY CROCKER'S GOOD AND EASY COOK BOOK. 
By Betty Crocker. Illustrated. Grades 5-H.S 

Trade list $1.00, Goldencraft net $1.89 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD IS ROUND. A World Atlas with relief 
maps by Geographical Projects, Ltd., text by Frank 
Debenham. 10% x 13%. Grades 4 up 

Trade list $5.95, Goldencraft net $5.99 
GOLDEN BOOK OF AMERICA. By Rutherford Platt 
Adapted by I. Shapiro from American Heritage 
8 x 11. Grades 5 up 

T'rade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 
GOLDEN HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Jane Wemer 
Watson. Pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. 10 x 12% 
Grades 5 up. Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 
LANDS OF THE BIBLE: A New Historical Atlas of 
Relicf Maps in Color. By Samuel Terrien. 10 x 12% 
Grades 5 up. Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 
GOLDEN BOOK OF CRAFTS AND HOBBIES. Written 
and illustrated by W. Ben Hunt. Grades 4 up 
Trade list $1.95, Goldencraft net $2.39 
GOLDEN BOOK OF NATURE CRAFTS. By John R 
Saunders. Kodachromes by Roy Pinney. §-3/16 x 
+. Grades 4 up 
Trade li 


st $1.95, Goldencraft net $2.39 


LITERATURE 


THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. Adapted by Jane 
Werner Watson. Pictures by Alice and. Martin 
Provensen. 10 x 12%. Grades 5 up 

Trade list $3.95, Goldencraft net $3.99 


BOYS’ LIFE TREASURY. Sciected by the Editors of 
Boys’ Life. Pictures by Hamilton Greene. 7% x 10 
Grades 4 up. Trade list $4.95, Goldencraft net $4.99 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 


136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bro Darts 


SHELF SUPPORTS 


STANDARD SUPPORT. . 


~ 530 x 4" 
LARGE BOOK SUPPORT . 


P 9” x ad 


SAND... RED... BROWN... 
BLACK ... GRAY... 
JADE GREEN .. . OLIVE GREEN 


FOLIO SUPPORT .. . 9” x6” 
OLIVE GREEN OR GRAY 


These book supports are sturdily 
constructed of heavy furniture 
steel with durable finish . . . 
Available with Plain, Felt Padded, 
or Rubber Cork Bases. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
BRO-DART’S COMPLETE LINE OF 
SHELF ACCESSORIES! 


Sno Devil wousrens 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 


90 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
18899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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(Continued from page 230) 

consumer libraries, of sale of bulletins giving re- 
sults of work done, securing assistance from man- 
ufacturers desirous of securing a library market. 

5. Make a selection of work to be performed 
in an initial program. 

oa 

The Library Administration Division has urgent 
need of pictures, plans, slides, and other mate- 
rials on library buildings recently constructed. As 
part of the current wave of building, the demand 
for pictures and plans of new library structures 
has grown to such proportions that the ALA 
headquarters collection can no longer meet it. 

Types of materials needed are: pictures of ex- 
teriors and interiors—snapshots or glossy prints, 
captioned to indicate what is depicted; color 
slides (2” x 2”), also captioned; floor plans 
simple drawings or blueprints; data sheets; 
building programs; dedication programs or pro 
other publicity pieces. 

These materials are needed for all kinds of 
libraries 
ies, hospital and institutional libraries, branch 


ceedings; 
but the need is acute for school librar- 


libraries, especially regional branches of metro- 
politan library systems, special libraries, junior 
libraries. Also 
needed are materials on additions and bookmo- 


college libraries, and county 
biles, and “before” and “after” pictures and plans 
of remodeled buildings. The headquarters files 
on these types of libraries are very meager and 
must be built up if the Association is to provide 
adequate assistance to its members who are con- 
fronted with building problems. 
All materials which the division receives will 

be made available for loan. 

* 
“Libraries Today,” the statement adopted by 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting, is now avail- 
able as a reprint. Please address requests to the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

os 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith has joined the staff of 
the Library Administration Division as Consul- 
tant. Most recently Mrs. Smith was Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation. For a time she served as Interim Execu- 
tive Secretary of that division. 

* 
“Buying and Selling Books and Manuscripts,” 
the proposed code drafted by a committee of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division’s Ac- 
quisition Section and printed in the November 
1957 ALA Bulletin, pages 777-79, was adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Division at the 
Midwinter Meeting. The national associations of 
booksellers are being informed of this action. 
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bigger & better... 
bro-dart LIBRARY FAVORITES 


new ...16 OZ. 


PLASTI-LAC™ 
Transparent Book Spray 


You get one-third more Plasti-Lac in big new spray 
dispenser—at the same low price! The fastest and 
most economical way to protect book spines . . . 
entire books . . . sheet material! 


new...12 OZ. 


BIND-ART® 
Plastic Adhesive 


50% more adhesive plus a brand new dispenser 
with holder to prevent loss of cap. The finest 
adhesive with the highest plastic content. Repairs 
book bindings stronger than new . . . Binds loose 
pages and periodicals into volumes. 


ry © WV. « = QUANTITY PRICES 
for BOOK-AID® TAPE 


Now you can obtain lower prices for Book-Aid Tape 
by ordering in quantities of 12 or 24. Formulated 
especially for book repair, Book-Aid has the 
longest shelf life of any cloth tape—Easy to work 
With — Pressure sensitive adhesive permanently 
bonds tape to book. 10 lively colors—Complete 
range of sizes. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and Bro-Dart’s MODERN 
... SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES — 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey ©¢ 1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenve, Toronte 6, Cenade 
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This was the winner in the grades four to six 
group of a national poster contest for school 
children conducted by New Method Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Ili. The designed to en 
courage pupils to think about the proper care 
of books, drew more than 6000 entries. A panel 
of five educators and librarians selected the win 


contest, 


ners from 300 finalists. 


INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
FILM OF 
PROTECTION 


CHALLENGER 4122 


In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher +130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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HE'S READ “CINDERELLA * 
PINOCCHIO” “SNOW WHITE 
ALL OF THOSE BOOKS 


nied / T SOT OF 
(i THAT 


REPRINTED BY FERMISSION OF UNITED FEATURE 


SYNDICATE AND THE ARTIST, CHARLES M. scnvUlz 


Charles M. Schultz won the Yale Record 
“Humorist of the Year” 


{ward in February 


CALDECOTT 
MEDAL 
WINNER 
1958 


Time of Wonder 


Written and Illustrated by 
ROBERT McCLOSKEY 


“A Maine island, from a foggy morning in 
spring, through summer days, a hurricane, and 
the approach of fall . . . as you listen to his 
words and look at his pictures you feel that 
every day and every season is a ‘time of 
wonder.’ .. . It is a thing of great beauty.” 
Horn Book 


Full-color paintings. $3.50 


All ages. 


Send for our free, 140 page 
illustrated catalogue 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


The Viking Press 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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versatile 
HEI ea ea ees More students can work better in a smaller area with 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels. Providing ample 


SCT) carrels privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 


ath FL As to fit any space. They offer the most favorable working 
EL: a work conditions in a minimum of floor area. Designed for smart 


appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 
be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting 

You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and re- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization am 
demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited ~~ <e 
flexibility to suit your personal requirements 


For information, write for Catalog No. 1357-A. Se es 
te. - A 


Globe-Wernicke = 
makes 
business a pleasure 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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IN ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
QUESTION eee How will it look when it's finished 2? 


That's always the question 

in everyone's mind when 
planning a new (or refurnishing 
an old) library. With Sjéstrim's 
“LIFE LIKE” Planning Service, 
this question is answered 
photographically, even before 
plans ore drawn up. 

Sjdéstrém's Planning Department 
uses ¥2‘' scale models, 
photographs the set-up, and 
sends the photo to you upon 
request. This service plus our 
complete collection of library 
furniture, with many exclusives, 
will solve your library problems 
from the start. 


SIOSTROM 
or 
PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Mofile 


MU LU Lt: 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N. TENTH STREET * PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the good things about an observance such 
as National Week is that its stimulus 
lasts long after the week itself is over. Among 
the products of this year’s observance which will 


Library 


be used for a long time to come, three pamphlets 
academic, and school library 
are outstanding. They 
the NLW steering committee, written under the 
editorship of Dean Lester Asheim of the Univer- 
School, and 


on public, service 


were commissioned by 


sity of Chicago Graduate Library 
ALA 

These pamphlets do not reveal their value on 
a first reading. Librarians will find very little 
here that is new to them. What they will find is 
a sober review of the achievements, prospects, 


published by 


and problems of three important types of librar- 
have the facts of life about librar- 
which librarians 
their work and their hopes for the future been 


ies. Rarely 


ies, the assumptions on base 
brought together in such a small compass. 
Viewed in this light, the pamphlets begin to 
take on their real value, and quotable passages 
begin to emerge from them. For instance, a 
wealth of professional knowledge, sound practice, 
and what for lack of a better phrase might be 
called the folk wisdom of librarianship is con- 
tained in this short passage from Miss Luding- 


ton’s pamphlet: 


In the academic world, books are the tools of daily 
living. The b ling of a book demands 
skill, persistence, and ingenuity. A 


collection 
book know edae 
ection represents the work of many minds 


neod col 
ind hands, for the faculty members, who are both the 


most consistent and insistent of library users, share 
with the librarian and his staff the responsibility of 
meaningful books in the 


assuring the presence of 


ibrary 


The pamphlets can also serve as little refresher 
courses on the status of types of libraries other 
than those in which one happens to be working 
For instance, how many librarians 
know that in 42 of the 48 states less than $1.50 
per child is spent annually on school libraries? 


at the moment 


or that “because of the decrease in the purchas- 


ing power of today’s dollar, we are actually 


“Fountains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library,” 
by Arthur H. Parsons, Jr.; “Books and Libraries: 
Tools of the Academic World,” by Flora B. Luding- 
ton: “Every Child Needs a School Library,” by Mary 
Virginia Gaver. 16 pages each. For prices and order 
information see the ALA Publishing Department 


advertisement, page 270 


spending five cents less per child in the 1950's 
than we were in 1942?” 

However, the value of the pamphlets to li- 
brarians is a by-product. They are primarily 
meant to be read by people who do not know 
very much about libraries and want to learn 
more. This last point is important. There would 
be little purpose in broadcasting these pamphlets 
among club members, boards of county commis- 
sioners, or legislative budget groups. They are 
meant to be handed to people who have become 
interested in better library service, through read- 
ing one of the many articles on libraries which 
appeared in general magazines last month, con- 
versation with a librarian, or in some other way. 

There are significant contrasts in the content 
and point of view of the three pamphlets. Miss 
Gaver emphasizes the needs and deficiencies of 
school libraries as they exist now; Mr. Parsons 
stresses the broad scope of public library serv- 
ice; Miss Ludington has the happy knack of 
fitting both accomplishments and problems into 
the same framework. 

With all these 
authors are agreed on one thing. A new aware- 
ness of the total interdependence of libraries, li- 
brarians, and library users pervades the pam- 
phlets. Two quotations will suffice to show the 
approach. Miss Ludington writes: 


contrasts, however, all three 


The expansion of services, the improvement of build 
ing plans, the raising of personnel standards for staff, 
and the building of collections should be seen not as 
library progress only, but as part of the total program 
education in the United 


of improvement of higher 


States 


Mr. Parsons succinctly in terms of li- 


brary 


puts it 


needs: 


The American public library needs many things, but 
what it needs most is an interested and informed pub- 
lic, concerned about its welfare and desirous of bring 
ing its promise to full fruition 


much to,say about what the 


Mr. Parsons has 
library can give the public in return for its 
interest and support, and about its value to the 
society of which it is a part. This emphasis is 
particularly appropriate during and after Na- 
tional Library Week but, as Dean Asheim says 
in his Introduction, it is not limited to any spe- 


cial time or occasion: 


The pamphlets grew out of a specific “Week,” but 
their message is not for that time alone, but for the 
weeks, the months, and the years to come. A better- 
informed America must continue to be the country’s 
goal, for the strength of a democracy rests upon the 
judgments and decisions of all its citizens. 
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PARTNERS 


“- 


THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


LIBRARY BINDING 
10 State Street 


The truth of this statement is best 


illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind 
ing Institute. Here you find books con 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy 
Working so closely and in the’ best 
interests — of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 
a partner in progress. 


Your Certified Binder, who 


Library 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 


from your binding dollar. 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
literature, 


you with educational 


colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not 


details. There is no obligation. 


write today for complete 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


lll 


For more letters to the editor see “Why Public 
Library Bookmobiles Serve Schools,” page 267. 


A Special Issue on Children’s Service 


Your February 1958 ALA 
stimulating, especially for school librarians. 


Bulletin was very 


How about an annual issue devoted to chil- 
We have had 


librarians who 


dren’s work in public libraries? 
some very children’s 


have pioneered in library work with children, 


superior 


and I really believe, being a former children’s 
librarian of many years, that the ALA Bulletin 
could well devote more space to the work with 
children in public libraries. Some of our present 
heads of public libraries seem to feel that library 
work with children may now be left to the 
schools—I fear there is a growing tendency in 
that direction 

Marian A. Wess 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


{ special issue on children’s work in public 
libraries can be planned if enough readers think 


it is worthwhile.—Eb. 


More on Trustee-Librarian Partnership 
Mrs. Wallace [“Trustee-Librarian Partnership,” 
February ALA Bulletin, page 82 


that one of the functions of the librarian is to 


. contends 


educate her board members as to the functions 
of the library and the unlimited potential for 
community betterment that adequate library serv- 
ice is capable of. . . . I agree with this point of 
view, but I also am sympathetic with the librar- 
ian who is appointed by a board of trustees, 
some of whom do not understand fully the pur- 
poses, the functions and methods of library 
service. ; 

I am not sure that either librarians or trustees 
have caught the vision of what they can accom- 
plish working as a team. I suspect that Mrs. 
Wallace’s complaint that she was invited to come, 
she did come, and was virtually greeted by the 
convening librarians with “What in the world are 
you doing here?” has some foundation in 
a 

I think that a trustee attending a library con- 
vention can get out of it about what he is looking 
for. Is he interested in adult education? What is 
the Adult Services Division doing? . . . Is he in- 
terested in the Great Books program, service to 
civic groups, religious groups, labor, or the 
American Heritage Project, an active visual and 
music collection, book reviews, lectures in the 


community? He can learn what is being done and 
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fifteen feet 
of book space 


ili eeet to) ete 


You get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, boll-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 
Write for complete information ond prices 


# # *# 


No. 23-S and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 


# # 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service”. 
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THIS MAY BE YOUR LAST 


CHANCE TO ORDER ... 


the complete wartime 
correspondence of 


ROOSEVELT, 
TRUMAN, 
CHURCHILL & 
ATTLEE 


with 


STALIN 


Our release of the first set of these books 
to the Chicago Daily News gave them a 
three-day front page scoop and caused a 
national sensation. Here, under the title 
“Correspondence Between the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and the Presidents of the USA and Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain During the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945,” a 
commission 0° the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry has released all 900 letters ex- 
changed, most  f them still “top secret” 
in western diplomatic files. The two hard- 
bound volumes contain 7.3 pages in Eng- 
lish, copiously footnoted. Hundreds of 
college and public libraries have ordered, 
and after the Daily News series the pubiic 
wants the rest of the books. We are hold- 
ing 400 sets to meet the response to this 
ad. After that we’re sure there won’t be a 
set to be had in the US. 


Terms: $4.95 per set postpaid; 
no discounts. 


Chicago Council of 


American-Soviet Friendship 


Suite 1100 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


can prod and stimulate the librarian just a little. 
Is he interested in new books? The book pub- 
lishers are there with displays of books designed 
to sell themselves to the librarians and to the 
public. ... 

Catvin S. Smitu, president 

Trustees Section 

Utah Library Association 


In reading Mrs. Wallace’s letter, | wondered 
how she could define a library trustee and his 
responsibilities. What would she consider to be a 
trustee’s qualifications? Is he an ignorant crea- 
ture “to be educated” by his librarian to his 
task, or is he a driving force behind the scenes 
for the development of good library service? Is 
he merely a social animal who lingers in con- 
ference halls, shaking hands while smiling with 
smiling librarians and “winding up as an or- 
phan,” or is he an active member of an active 
organization dedicated to the betterment of the 
libraries and librarians? 

There can be no doubt about Mrs. Wallace’s 
opinion that the greatest achievement can be 
reached through trustee-librarian cooperation, 
and that a trustee can indeed learn a great deal 
from a librarian, which can enable him to carry 
forward the responsibilities entrusted to him. 
However, I would like to underline the fact that 
being educated by a librarian cannot be a prime 
factor in itself in the making of a good trustee 
A trustee also needs to bring with him individual 
training, education, experience, willingness to 
work, love and respect to his fellow men, and 
community contacts. . . . Without these qualifi- 
cations a trustee is deadwood. 

I would like to believe, as evidenced by the 
largest attendance ever of trustees at the Chicago 
Midwinter Meeting, that there are many more 
trustees around the country who are equally as 
interested in library service for their communities 
as we are at Queens. The recent advancement of 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
under the capable leadership of Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore, as shown by trustee representation from 
39 states at the Midwinter Meeting, augurs well 
for the development of an active and vital trustee 
organization which we all should join and 
support. 

Haic K. Sumroyan, president 
Board of Trustees 
Queens Borough Public Library 


I am in agreement with Mrs. Wallace that, 
generally speaking, all too little is being done 
to advance the “mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of librarians and trustees.” 
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It should be axiomatic that librarians expound 
not to mention 
the staff, fellow governmental workers, and the 


library ideals to their trustees 


public at large. Trustees must particularly be 
regarded as members of the library team... . 
While it may 
without trustees, and while it may also be true 
that the kind of which Mrs. Wallace 
advocates may sometimes fall on sterile ground, 
it is also true that 


be.true that some libraries thrive 
“education” 
librarians are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that real progress in library 
development inevitably involves many more per- 
sons and groups than the professional librarians 
themselves 

One of the phenomena of the last decade is the 
success of librarians in reaching out into their 
communities, becoming librarians-about-town, so 


to speak he library-community projects, the 
formation of friends of the library groups, the 
adult 


all bespeak a welcome 


legislative successes, state and national, 
education programs, etc., 
trend away from the library's traditionally iso- 
lated role in the community. In my opinion, trus 
tees are a most logical group to lend us a variety 
of talents, if we are imaginative enough to utilize 
them 

In Santa Barbara, a culturally conscious but 


by no means unique town, the trustees have been 


eminently effective in many areas, as part of a 
cooperative team with the library administration 
and staff: getting increased local budgetary sup- 
port; standing firmly against efforts to encroach 
on the jurisdiction of a $300,000 bequest for 
library improvements; 
the city 


winning the confidence of 
administration in its handling of a 


snarled remodeling program; and supplying 


leadership in California Library Association 
affairs. These accomplishments have been pos- 
sible, in my opinion, because the appointees to 
the board were chosen in the first place because 
of their interest in library matters, and because 
they have kept themselves informed of national 
and state library thinking. 
Joun E. Saitn, librarian 
(Calif. ) 
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HELEN PRINCE JOINS PUBLISHING 
DEPARTMENT STAFF 


Mrs. Helen Kennedy Prince has joined the 
staff of the ALA Publishing Department as 
assistant working with the Subscription Books 
Committee. A graduate of the Columbia Uni- 


Santa Barbara Public Library 


versity library school, Mrs. Prince has worked 
in public libraries of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago, and the University of Utah library. 


12 Wolume Grosse Brockhaus too large? 
2 Wolume Kleine Brockhaus too small? 


_ Toa. v0" ‘U7 mo 
DER NEUE BROCKHAUS 
5 VOLUMES 
Both dictionary and encyclopedia. Facts of all kinds are given in brief, 
clear definitions and descriptions, lavishly illustrated. Origin and pronun- 
ciation of words, correct punctuation and style, new and technical terms. 


A perfect work for ready reference. 


Third revised edition Wiesbaden 1958-. 
Will be complete by the end of 1959. 
VOLUME I WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 1958. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: each volume, cloth, $8.15 


the set of 5 volumes, cloth, $40.75 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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to 
members 


AS THIS COLUMN IS WRITTEN, the first National Library Week is two days away. 
en you read it, National Library Week for 1958 will be over. The 

Headquarters Staff believes that we will all be highly pleased - we 
may, in fact, be startled = by the success that the Week will have 
achieved. No national program of this importance that I know of ever 
got off the ground so quickly and started rolling so impressively. 
Why is this so? There are many reasons perhaps, one of which is the 
present spirit of the country in regard to the importance of educa- 
tion and our educational agencies, of which, be it said, the library 
is highly important. 


Great credit ~ as well as great appreciation - goes quickly to the 


National Book Committee, to its Steering Committee in particular, 

and to the perceptive and hard working staff of National Library Week 
under the directorship of John Robling, from all librarians and li- 
brary trustees. Devotion to an idea, an imaginative concept of that 
idea, and an unending perseverance, have gone hand in hand. Should 
we have National Library Week again next year? What do YOU think? 


AT THE 1958 MIDWINTER MEETING, several library associations made pledges of 
funds for the support of the work of the Washington Office. The 
total list of contributions now stands as follows: Iowa, $200; Kansas, 
$100; Michigan, *100; Mountain Plains, $100; Nebraska, $100; New 
Hampshire, $100; New Jersey, #125; Pennsylvania, $100; Missouri, 4100; 
and Southwestern, *300; from everyone = our deepest thanks. 


ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR., president of the Public Library Association, has 
asked me to express to the membership his regret for the unfortunate 
error which resulted in the omission of eleven titles from the first 
printing for sale of the 1957 Notable Books List. Library Froducts, 
Inc. has distributed an insert to those who have already purchased the 
list. It only remains to express the chagrin of the Public Library 
Association Board of Directors at this occurrence. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES has named the Bellevue Hotel 
as headquarters for trustees at the San Francisco Conference. Trustees 
who plan to attend (and believe me - many do!) should make early res- 
ervations, mentioning the Bellevue, as their first choice for room 
assignment, and use the form printed on page. 39 of the January 1958 
ALA Bulletin. 


THE MARCY MEMO TO MEMBERS said: "This column would like to run a listing of 


all library boards reporting 50 per cent or more trustee membership in 
the ALA." In the brief time since publication of the March ALA 
Bulletin, four reports have been received, and it gives me pleasure 

to report that the following libraries have 100 per cent trustee 


membership: 
Lincoln City Libraries, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Ouachita Parish (Louisiana) Public Library 
Salina (Kansas) Public Library 


Waukegan (Illinois) Public Library (also 
100 per cent staff membership). 


Much space is reserved in the May issue for the honor list. 
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JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Associate University Librarian, Yale University, has 
been appointed Director of the ALA Library Technology Feasibility 
Study (See Memo to Members, February 1958), effective March 1, 1958. 
Mr. Ottemiller is on leave from Yale. The study will be completed 
by September 30, 1958. 


Helen T. Geer, formerly Headquarters Librarian, has been appointed 
Coordinator of the School Library Standards Project of the American 
Association of School Librarians, effective March 10, 1958. This 
project has received additional support (to the grant which it has 
from ALA) from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has made 
a $6,000 grant in support of the project. Miss Geer's appointment 
to the project is for three months. 


i c ‘ 
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David H. Clift 
March 1, 1958 Executive Secretary 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, 1961 (tenta- 
tive). Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 





An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


...unless 


. unless 


.unless 


. unless 


.. Unless, 


. unless 


.unless 


... Unless, 


it is massively and continuously revised 
it describes the newest revolutions in science including even Sputnik 


it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 
because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 


it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


Ns 


NN ee 


4 a 


A 


The Encyclopedia 


. y > r — 
-A.- The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
© Americans 
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PROBLEMS OF 


W. Rogers 


by Joseph 


Mr. Rogers is chief of the Copyright Catalog- 
ine Division of the Library of Congress. 


Despite the advent, from time to time, of 
amendments to the copyright law of the United 
States. it most of the 


features it acquired when it was enacted in 


retains today basic 
1909. Since that time new patterns and tech- 
niques of communication and reproduction 
have been introduced, Such developments re- 
inforce the long-felt need for substantial re 
visions in the law. With important interna- 
tional relationships now in effect as the result 
of the widening acceptance of the Universal 
Copyright Convention by the nations of the 
world, the Copyright Office has undertaken a 
program of studies of the problems which 
should be considered in working out a general 
revision of the United States copyright law. 

Copyright is concerned with the products 
of intellectual and artistic creation—broadly, 
the stuff of which libraries are made. While 


LS 


The Copyright Office looks forward . . . to 
a modern law to cope with the ever-expanding 
modes of communication and reproduction of 
sights and sounds. Reaching toward that goal, 
the Copyright Office has entered upon the 
third year of its program of studies bearing 
on the drafting of a new United States copy- 
From the 1957 Report to the Li- 
brarian of Congress by the Register of Copy- 


right law. 


rights. 


SL 


AFFECTING LIBRARIES 


this does not make the librarian the major 
protagonist in the field, the nature of his 
function places him in a particularly advan- 
tageous relationship to the groups that are 
primarily concerned: the creator, individual 
or corporate (author, artist, composer, cartog- 
rapher, dramatist, etc.); the businessman 
(publisher, manufacturer, producer, distribu- 
tor, etc.) ; and the user of the end product 
the general public. 

For all of these groups the librarian can 
have only good will, for they are all essential 
to him. The relationships between the creator 
and the businessman, and between one crea- 
and 


another and businessman 


another, not only can but do become highly 


tor and one 
involved. These involvements arise not only 
out of conflicting interests but out of the 
they 
are easily susceptible to adaptation from one 


nature of intellectual works themselves: 


medium to another. For example, a novel may 
be successively adapted to the stage, radio, 
television, or motion pictures. 

Many such complexities must be taken into 
account in drafting a new law. To insure that 
it has done so, the Copyright Office sends 
initial drafts of its studies to the 22 members 
of its Panel of Consultants for criticism and 
comment. The Panel, which was appointed 
by the Librarian of Congress in 1956, includes 
copyright experts representing many different 
fields, and also representatives of groups con- 
cerned with the ultimate uses of copyrighted 
works. Librarians are represented on the Panel 
by Edward G. Freehafer, director of the New 
York Public Library. 





The ALA participated actively in the major 
revisions of the copyright law in 1891 and 
1909. Its natural concern for the cultural wel- 
fare of the people has been expressed in sup- 
port of bills which it believed had this objec- 
tive. There are several phases of copyright 
which directly affect libraries and regarding 
which librarians should become informed and 
express themselves. 

The following paragraphs summarize the 
essentials of some aspects which may be of 
particular interest to libraries and present in 
the form of questions some of the variant 
solutions a new law might propose; it is hoped 
they will provide stimuli for thought and dis- 
cussion. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICE 


The present law provides that each pub- 
lished copy of a work for which copyright is 
desired must bear a copyright notice in a 
stipulated place and form, depending on the 
type of work registered book, 


(i.e., map, 


a 


Gaps in the copyright law challenge more 
and more the ingenuity of creative people. 
Barred by the 
registration for unpublished poems, slogans, 


familiar “no” to copyright 
exclusively functional designs, ideas for tele- 
vision programs or contests, new ways of mak- 
ing things, and phonograph or tape record- 
ings, the originators have endeavored to prove 
that 


Jingle and doggerel artists sell their services 


“where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


for commercial exploitation, and, rendered 
into song, their output reaches the Copyright 
Office in the form of “singing commercials” 
registrable as musical compositions; slogans 
become the “literary matter” and new designs 
appear as illustrations in copyrighted adver- 
tisements; ideas are described narratively and 
published as “books” or presented in “lec- 
tures”; and many scripts submitted do not 
reveal the real means of dissemination, such 
as by phonograph or tape recordings. These 
devices are not, however, invariably and ulti- 
mately successful— From the 1957 Report to 
the Librarian of Congress by the Register of 
Copyrights. 


periodical, music, etc.). The penalty for fail- 


ure to comply with this provision would gen- 
erally be the total loss of copyright protec- 
tion. A preliminary library 
opinion has indicated that the copyright no- 


sampling of 


tice has great value for a variety of library 
purposes, and that many librarians have de- 
veloped techniques around the copy right date 
in the notice as an item of primary signifi- 
cance. 

If, as this sampling indicates, continuation 
of the provision for notice would be desirable 
for libraries in some respects, should the re- 
quirements be made more flexible so that 
copyright owners will be safeguarded against 
loss of their properties from technical defects 


If, on the 


other hand, sound reasons are advanced for 


in form or location of the notice? 


the complete elimination of the provision re- 
garding notice, what alternative provisions 
might libraries wish to promote? 


FAIR USE 


The copyright law protects an author by 
preserving to him during the copyright term 
the right to determine how his intellectual or 
artistic work shall be exploited, including the 
right to “copy” and “publish” his work. How- 
ever, limited uses of the work have been 
recognized by the courts as “fair use,” particu- 
larly when such uses would not tend to reduce 
the copyright owner’s opportunities to market 
the work. The prevalence of the use of copy- 
ing devices in libraries today makes desirable 
the setting up of guideposts to assist librarians 
in determining, in everyday operations, what 
constitutes fair use, and what does not. A joint 
committee is now working to develop guide- 
lines that can be used throughout the profes- 
sion. It consists of Lowell Martin, dean, Grad- 
uate Library School, Rutgers University. for 
the American Library Association: Edward 
G. Freehafer, director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. for the 
and Robert S. Bray, chief, Division 


of the Blind, Library of Congress, for the Spe- 


A ssc ciation of Research 
Libraries; 


cial Libraries Association. 

How can the needs for copies on the part 
of libraries and their patrons best be met con- 
sonantly with the interests of authors and 
publishers? Is it desirable that the new copy- 
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right law provide at least general guidance 
within itself regarding what may or may not 
be copied without permission? What provi- 
sions might be made to facilitate the securing 


of permissions where they are needed ? 


REGISTRATION 


The present law provides for registration in 
the Copyright Office of copyrightable works 
for which statutory protection is desired. A 
staff of substantial size is required for this 


work 


hundred thousand registrations each year. Be- 


which now consists of more than two 
sides preserving the original copyright appli- 
cations submitted by authors and proprietors 
and maintaining a card catalog of approxi- 
mately twenty million cards representing regis- 
tration since 1870, the ¢ opyright Office pro- 
duces the semiannual Catalog of Copyright 
Entries. The Catalog at present is issued in 
parts devoted to books, music, maps, motion 


pictures, etc. and is distributed at low cost to 


subscribers 


and free to depository libraries. 
891 the Catalog has 


given registration data regarding all of the 


Since its beginning in 


nearly ten million domestic and foreign works 
registered in the various copyright classes 
during the ensuing 66 years. 

Has the registration system been an asset to 

pyright owners, the industries that produce 
and distribute copyright materials, and the 
public generally? Specifically, have the regis- 
tration records (which include the Catalog of 
Copyright Entries) been of value to libraries 
and their patrons? Is a registration system 
necessary or desirable? If so. should registra- 
tion be required, or should it be encouraged 
on a voluntary basis? 


DEPOSIT OF COPIES 


The present law provides that a copy or 
copies of every work for which registration 
for copyright is desired must be deposited in 


the Copyright Office, together with an applica- 


tion for registration and fee. It also provides 
that the Librarian of Congress may select from 
these deposits works needed for its collections 
or services, and that the Librarian of Con- 
gress and the Register of Copyrights jointly 
shall determine what other disposition shall 
be made of them. At than 


present more 


LIBRARY OF CONCRESS 


Urs. Jean B. Metz, 


routing slips in copyright deposits selected for 


selections officer, inserting 


the collections of the Library of Congress. 


350.000 copies of works are deposited each 
year, approximately half of which are trans- 
ferred at once to the Library for use in its 
cataloging, reference, interlibrary loan, ex- 
change, bibliographic, and other activities. 
Most European countries provide for the de- 
posit of copies of intellectual and artistic 
works in their respective national tibraries by 
means of a separate law not related to the 
copyright law. 

Should the copyright law continue to pro- 
vide for the deposit of copies both for the 
enrichment of the Library of Congress and 
as a necessary condition to the registration 
of copyright claims? If registration should be 
made voluntary, should the law make some 
provision for the securing for the Library of 
copies of works for which registration is not 
desired? Or should the deposit provision be 
removed from the copyright law entirely and 
made the subject of an entirely separate law 
devoted explicitly to the which 
should be preserved in a national repository? 


materials 
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DURATION OF COPYRIGHT 


The American copyright system is based on 
the premise that it is in the public interest to 
encourage creativeness by providing authors 
with the incentive of protection for a period 
of time sufficient to provide them an oppor- 
tunity to secure a fair economic return on 
their works. A corollary to this is that it is in 
the public interest for such works as have ful- 
filled this purpose then to fall into the public 
and thus be available for exploita- 
tion in a variety of editions by a number of 


domain 


publishers. These premises are of concern to 
libraries in that the first has a bearing on the 
number and nature of new works made avail- 
able by publishers, whereas the second affects 
the availability of older works of continuing 
interest and value. Thus the present law pro- 
vides, for published works, a copyright term 
of 28 years from date of publication, renew- 
able by the author or his heirs for a second 
term of 28 years. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the copyrights renewable each year are not 
renewed and consequently fall into the public 
domain at that time. The copyrights which are 
renewed fall into the public domain at the end 
of 56 years. 

Should the renewal feature of the law be 
continued or abandoned? If continued, should 
the duration of the first or second terms, or of 
both, be changed? If abandoned, should the 
single term be lengthened and, if so, by how 
much? Should the copyright term begin with 
date of publication, as now, or continue during 
the life of the author plus a specified number 
of years after his death (as in most European 
countries), or run for a period of years after 
some other event, such as creation of the work, 
or its first public disclosure? 

\ special problem is presented by unpub- 
lished letters and papers of deceased persons 


deposited in libraries. Such manuscript ma- 


terial is now subject to literary property rights 
of the author and his successors without time 
limit. 

Should the new law make specific pro- 
visions regarding the duration of copyright 
in these materials so that they will eventually 
go into the public domain? If so, should the 
duration of copyright in these cases be based 
on the date of death of the author, on the date 
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of creation of each document, on the date of 
deposit in a library or perhaps on some other 
date? 

Studies on these and other problems are in 
various stages of progress and some have al- 
ready been completed. The final shaping of the 
new law will no doubt require a good deal of 
discussion and a process of give-and-take in 
reconciling diverse interests. Comments from 
librarians on the foregoing problems or, in- 
deed, any aspects of copyright revision will be 
welcomed. They may be sent either to Arthur 
Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., or to Mr. Free- 
hafer. 

Copies of the following completed studies 
may be secured from the Register of Copy- 
The History of U.S.A. Copyright Lau 
1901-1954 Study A). 
The Compulsory License Provisions of the 
United States Copyright Law (Study No. 1). 
The Damage Provisions of the United States 
Copyright Law (Study No. 2). The Duration 
of Copyright (Study No. 3). 

Other studies 


rights: 


Revision, ( Preliminary 


will become available from 
time to time in the coming months. Copies of 
the 1956 edition of the ( opyright Law of the 
United States of 
either the Superintendent of Documents or the 
Register of Copyrights, Washington 25, D.C., 


for 25 cents each. 


{merica are available from 


cc 


Beginning in the fiscal year 1956, the Copy- 
right Office has had a professional economist 
on its staff to develop factual information 
about the industries on which copyright im- 
pinges (those which exploit copyright ma- 
terials for profit) and their economic organi- 
zation, practices, and inter-relationships in the 
creation and distribution of copyright ma- 
terial. These studies reveal some measure of 
the relative importance of the copyright in- 
dustries in the economy of the United States. 
It has been estimated, for example, that to the 
national income of about $300 billion in 1954, 
the industries in which copyright plays a lead- 
From 
the 1957 Report to the Librarian of Congress 
by the Register of Copyrights. 


ing role contributed over $6 billion. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER SAN FRANCISCO 


Pre- and Post-Conference Workshops, Institutes, and Symposiums 


An unusually large number of workshops, in- 
stitutes, and symposiums are clustering around 
the San Francisco Conference. Information 
now available on pre- and post-conference 
this article. Meetings 
scheduled later, and fuller information on 
those listed here, will be included in the May 
{LA Bulletin, which as usual will carry the 
Conference program. 

Sources of further information on some of 


the meetings are given. See the May issue for 


meetings is given in 


fuller information on all ALA meetings. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND Books, a five-day 
workshop will be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, beginning July 7. 

The workshop is being sponsored by the 
University’s School of Librarianship and the 
National Book Committee, Inc., in cooperation 
with the University College of Education. 

A major objective is to spell out an effective 
basis for close cooperation among parents, 
teachers, school librarians, and public librar- 
ians, and to explain the role of each in de- 
veloping the child’s reading interests. This is 
the first time that a national workshop of this 
type has included parents as participants. 

Reports will be given on the latest and best 
children’s books, and discussions will be held 
on criteria for their selection. Suggestions also 
will be presented on how curiosity aroused by 
television, movies, and comics may lead to 
reading. 

The workshop will consist of a daily four- 
hour session each afternoon. Principal ad- 
dresses will be known 


authorities on books and reading. Books also 


given by nationally 
will be on exhibit, and resource personnel will 
be available Write to the 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 


for consultation. 
ington, Seattle 5. 


IRON CURTAINS AND SCHOLARSHIP is the sub- 
ject of the 23rd annual conference of the 


Graduate Library 
7-9, in Chicago. Ten 


University of Chicago 
School to be held July 

speakers will examine the difficulties of com- 
munication East and West: a final 
paper will discuss the prospects for a freer 
exchange of knowledge in the future. The life 
and work of intellectuals, publishing and book- 
selling, and libraries under communism will 
be examined. The content of Russian and East- 


between 


ern European publications in the sciences, so- 


cial sciences, and humanities, American ex- 
ploitation of these materials, and American 
library collections of them will be evaluated. 

Although this conference is not being held 
in the San Francisco area or even on the West 
Coast, many librarians will include it in their 


San Francisco travel plans. 


4 CaTALoc Cope REVISION Institute will be co- 
sponsored by RTSD Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section and Stanford University Librar- 
ies, July 9-12. 

It will consist of eight sessions. Topics for 
the sessions are: general philosophy and struc- 
ture of the code; rules governing the assembly 
of the works of one author and the editions of 
individual works: entry of serials under suc- 
cessive titles or under the successive names of 
entry of corporate body 
of all institu- 


a corporate body; 


under successive names; entry 
tions under name rather than place; treat- 
ment of form subheadings under governments 
and other bodies: miscellaneous rules includ- 
ing the entries for congresses; conferences, 
etc., and the problem of indirect subdivisions 
under corporate headings; and international 
aspects of code revision. Write to Margaret 
Windsor, Stanford University Libraries, Stan- 


ford, California. 


\ Poetry Festiva will be sponsored by the 
Children’s Services Division July 10-12 at the 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, California. Program 
includes a poetry and jazz recital with Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti, San Francisco poet; talks 
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and poetry reading by Mrs. May Hill Arbuth- 
not, Mrs. Annis Duff, Lillian Morrison, and 
Arna Bontemps. 


THe CLIMATE OF Book SELECTION: SOCIAL 
INFLI ENCES ON SCHOOL AND Pt BLIC LIBRAR- 
1es, a three-day symposium, will be held on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, July 10-12. Topics for discussion in- 
clude: Our Changing Society, dealing with the 
effects of population growth, increased leisure, 
and increased academic enrollment; The Li- 


brary’s Competition, a survey of the impact of 


media on the library; The 
The School Librar- 
and problems relating to censor- 


and other 


Public Librarian’s Boss; 


mass 


ian’s Boss: 
ship. 
Speakers include Marjorie Fiske, Harold D. 
Laswell, Max Lerner, Talcott Parsons, and 
Ralph W. Tyler. 
Write to the Department of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University Extension, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley 4. 


THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, meeting July 10-12 
in Los Angeles, will charter transportation for 
such of its members as plan to attend the 
ALA Conference at the end of its own meet- 


ing. 


\ Bur_pincs INsTITUTE will be held July 11-12 
in the Richard A. 
of San Francisco. It will be sponsored by the 


Gleeson Library, University 


Buildings Committee for College and Univer- 
sity Libraries of the Buildings and Equipment 
Section of LAD. 

Focus of the meeting will be on junior 
college and small college (enrollment of 2500 
or less) buildings. There will be a general dis- 
cussion of the needs and requirements of 
junior college libraries. 

Librarians who wish to present their plans 
at this institute are invited to write to Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr., librarian, University of California, 
tiverside, for information on how their ma- 
terials should be prepared. 


Usinc TV in Liprary ADULT 
pre-conference institute, will be co-sponsored 
by the ALA Adult Services Division and the 
Audio-Visual Committee. The institute will be 
held July 12-13 with three daily sessions. At 
least one session will be held in a TV studio, 


EDUCATION, a 


and arrangements will also be made for studio 
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tours and consultations with TV experts dur- 
ing the Conference week. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUS- 
TEES will hold a workshop, “U. S. Focus on 
Education,” on Sunday, July 13, in San Fran- 
The 
speech on “The Role of the Library in a Chang- 
ing Society” and work groups on problems. 


cisco. morning session will feature a 


The afternoon session deals with the tools of 
the trustee’s trade and library work with com. 


munity organizations. 


POST-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


WRITTEN AND OrAL Liprary REPORTING will 
be the theme of a three-day conference on the 
Santa Barbara campus of the University of 
California, July 21-23. It is sponsored jointly 
of California 


Association, and the Santa 


by University Extension, the 
California Library 
Barbara College Library. 

The conference is planned for librarians 
who prepare reports for their staff and con- 
stituents, who report to the profession in as- 
sociation conferences, or who contribute to 
library journals, Tec hniques and devices of 
effective and persuasive writing and speaking 
will be studied. 

Topics include annual reports, budget re- 


staff 


publicity releases, articles for library journals 


quests, bulletins, library publications. 
and speaking to staff, trustees, faculty, the 
general public, and library conferences. 

A panel of editors and librarians will lead 
the conference and will confer with members 
in small groups and in general meetings. Write 
to the Department of Conferences and Special 
Activities, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 
SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS, 
a two-week graduate institute, will be offered 
by the Graduate Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
July 21-August 1. Elenora Alexander, director 
of School Libraries, Houston, president-elect 
of AASL, will direct the institute. 

The institute is open to supervisors of school 
libraries, materials centers, and school library 
systems, school librarians, audio-visual coordi- 
nators, and selected in-service trainees. Write 
to Hazel Pulling, Graduate Department of Li- 
brary Science, Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles 28. 
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A Training and Research Program at Work in Denver 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY THROUGH TRAINING 


by Susie Campbell 


In 1955 the Denver Public Library established a professional position 
to accomplish training and research, and Miss Campbell was appointed 
to the position. With the establishment of this office, a long-range goal 
was realized and the facility for accomplishing a real need was estab- 
lished. 

Staff training in the Denver Public Library encompasses all kinds 
of activities. 1t may involve the process of cleaning a typewriter or the 
complex problems of personnel supervision. Through training we not 
only develop better working processes, resulting in a higher degree of 
staff efficiency, but also a coordination of the total library endeavor is 
achieved. Training not only involves the improvement and correction 
of skills, but it also involves the development of understanding of library 
organization, functions, and philosophy. 

While we have just scratched the surface of the many areas in which 
remedial and incentive training is needed, we believe that this is a 
basic program which needs expansion and enrichment.—John T. East- 


lick, librarian, Denver Public Library. 


Books and a building are factors inherent in library service which are 
inanimate and which would remain so were it not for a third and 
animate factor—the librarian and his staff. Through their efforts this 
thing of stone and steel and printed materials becomes a vital living 
part of a community. How in the Denver Public Library’s new quar- 
ters—two and one-half times as large as the old—could this life be 
maintained ? 

Two elements presented a challenge. The first was a shortage of 
trained librarians, and the second was the personnel budget which did 
not allow the hiring of many new people. Part of the looking ahead and 
planning for a new building was the library's complete reorganization 
which required an examination of all functions to be performed and the 
staff who would perform them. Each professional librarian knew that the 
job ahead was going to demand the ultimate of his professional knowl- 
edge and skill. Because nearly everyone found himself in a new situa- 
tion with entirely new or added responsibilities, there was need for 
much adjustment. 

Librarian John T. Eastlick looked at his planning chart and decided 


that now was the opportune time to develop the training program about 
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which he had been thinking and talking for 
several years. Accordingly in July 1955 he 
created the new office of training and research. 
It was opened on September 1, and an admin- 
istrative assistant was appointed. She began 
work imediately with the personnel officer, 
Miss Margaret Ward, through whose office an 
occasional training program, designed to meet 
a specific need, had been conducted. The train- 
ing officer also joined the local chapter of the 
American Society for Training Directors, 
attended workshops demonstrating recent and 
accepted methods, and read widely in the liter- 
ature of the field. 

The library staff showed immediate interest 
in training. Less than three weeks after the 
training office was established, the first course 
was started; within three months, five separate 
courses had been conducted. In 1956, the year 
of the “big move” when everyone concentrated 
his efforts wherever he was needed most, there 
were 12 courses. Many staff members attended 
one or more of these courses. 

Service supervisors and department heads 
recognized that the departmental reorganiza- 
tion brought with it the necessity for librar- 
ians to increase their efficiency. Changes in 
policies and procedures required a redefining 
of communication channels, and also a new 
study of the organization of each department 
seemed desirable, since each one had acquired 
or lost materials in the change. This meant a 
coordinated endeavor. After several informal 
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BOB CORDON 
( ampbell wrules the 
group's comments on the blackboard during a 
discussion. Left to right: John T. Eastlick, Cora 
Cook, Mrs. Janie Lawrence, Alice Norton, Edith 
Thornton, Mrs. Gladys Drotleff, Margaret Ward 
Doris Wells, Carolyn Macartney, Mrs. Margaret 
Simonds, Nell Scott, Margaret Fish, V. J. Par- 
rahm, Walter N. Urs. 
{lys Freeze, Pauline Seely, and Miss Campbell 


Training Director Susie 


Babbitt, Betty Gunnison, 


dicussions in which individual philosophies 
and ideas were exchanged, this group sug- 
gested to the librarian that a series of super- 
visory training sessions might be helpful. He 
agreed and asked the training officer to pre- 
pare an outline for such courses, based on 
topics desired by the people who were to par- 
ticipate. This was done with the result that a 
tentative 1l-week schedule was planned. 
Much attention has been directed recently, 
by industry, to examination and development 
of techniques to be used in management train- 
ing. Since management principles are basi 
and since people and their problems are much 
the same whether they work in an office, shop, 


hospital, or library, it seemed wise to ap- 


proach this program by using some of the 


methods that businessmen were finding suc- 
cessful. 

The series began on April 10 and was to 
continue through June 19. The time allowed 
was one and one-half hours for each session. 
The participants were the supervisors of the 
three services (central adult, extension, and 
technical services), the supervisor of business 
operations, five administrative assistants, eight 
department heads, and the librarian. As the 
weeks went by, the liveliness of the discussions 
indicated that 11 weeks was too short a time 
in which to discuss fully enough the subjects 
about which the group wanted to talk. It was 
decided to extend the date line to Septem- 
ber 4 and to adapt the original outline as 
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inspired by the thinking in each meeting. 
All the sessions were conducted as group 


dicussion meetings. The librarian led the first 


five in which the purpose of the series was 
outlined and the goals of the library reviewed. 
The Staff Policy Manual was used as a hand- 
book, because it includes a thorough descrip- 
tion of the library organization and the polli- 
cies governing its operation. The distribution 
of the book stock in the new organization was 
closely studied and the content of each depart- 
ment was examined. Lines of authority and 
departmental relationships were discussed as 
the library organization chart was reviewed. 

The ensuing sessions were developed by the 
group working with the librarian, the person- 
nel, and the training officer. Each meeting was 
planned by a committee of three or four, who 
also helped the leader conduct the discussions. 
The leader was usually the personnel officer, 
the training officer, or one of the other admin- 
istrative assistants. 

Opinions expressed by group members in- 
dicated that to increase efficiency it would be 
necessary to review the factors involved in the 
daily administration of a large service or a 
department. 50 they discussed the desired 
qualities of a supervisor and asked, “Do | 
have these qualities and am I meeting the 


demands of the job?” This self-examination 
resulted in six sessions devoted to the study 
of organizational principles and their appli- 
cation to specific areas throughout the in- 
stitution. Four basic fundamentals were out- 
of command; 2) 
control; 3) logical assignment; and 4) dele- 


lined: 1) unity span of 
gation of and acceptance of authority. Depart- 
mental organization charts were presented, 
some new and some that had been in operation 
for a while. As each chart was considered and 
department functions outlined, comments and 
criticisms from the group indicated that some 
changes might be advantageous. Some of the 
suggestions were followed and resulted in im- 
proved performance. 

When the training of employees was dis- 
cussed, the Four-Step Method sponsored by 
the War Manpower Commission was used as 
a basic formula. This method has been widely 
used by industrial agencies, and its principles 

prepare the worker, presentation, applica- 
are applicable to library 
situations. Specific jobs were studied in this 


tion, and follow-up 


session and the above factors considered in 
relation to expected standards of performance. 
Some tasks fell readily into the pattern, while 
others needed considerable adaptation. It was 
felt that there should be more time given to 
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4 planning committee discusses the next week’s program. Left to right: Susie Campbell, 
training officer; Walter N. Babbitt, supervisor of Central Adult Services; Pauline Seely, 
supervisor of Technical Services; and Cora Cook, supervisor of Extension Services. 





this phase of the course at a later date. 
Other topics discussed in separate sessions 
in the series were rating, interviewing (both 
the patron and a new employee), decision 
making, public relations, and communications. 
Films, filmstrips, pamphlets, government 
documents, books 
which stressed the particular subject being dis- 


magazine articles, and 
cussed were used throughout the sessions. 
Bibliographies were distributed after several 
meetings. Although nearly all of this material 
was presented from the point of view of indus- 
trial organizations the librarians directed it 
toward their needs. Some new methods were 
developed which increased the efficiency of 
library service. 

This was a pilot course and as such was 
exploratory in method and in content. The 
course helped to give a better understanding 
of various job functions and departmental 
relationships, It was so valuable in this respect 
that the group of supervisors on the next lower 
level requested a similar series be developed 
for them. 

The course started October 30, 1957 (held 
twice a week, each session composed of about 
16 people) for the 32 librarians who belong 
to this group. It included branch librarians 
and other supervisors from the main library. 
The course ended January 24, 1958. 

The sessions were patterned on the outline 
of the earlier ones, but differed somewhat be- 
cause of the suggestions made by the partic- 
ipants. They used the group discussion method, 
supplemented by the use of role playing 
and buzz sessions. as well as the films and 
filmstrips. The meetings were productive and 
stimulating. A comprehensive evaluation of 
this series and the earlier one will be made 
in the next few months. 

Others fields in which training was re- 
quested and for which sessions were held, 
include: training in the techniques of letter 
writing, conducted by the head of the business 
office; training for branch and children’s li- 
brarians on work with the public schools, such 
as giving book talks and story telling and 
planning school visits, conducted by the li- 
brarian and some members of the extension 
services; training in the planning and execut- 
ing of exhibits, conducted by the publicity 
director and the library artist; training in the 
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use of rating sheets, conducted by the person- 
nel officer; training in catalog filing, con- 
ducted by the head of the technical services 
(because a new filing system was effective as 
part of the over-all reorganization) ; and train- 
ing for public library custodians, in coopera- 
tion with an established program conducted 
by the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 
There have been others, but these are examples 
of the variety of demands for the services of 


the training officer. 


ARTS OF THE U.S. IN COLOR SLIDES 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York is 
giving sets of color slides depicting the arts 
of the United States to nine colleges and uni- 
versities, three public and secondary schools, 
two museums, and one public library (Enoch 
Pratt, Baltimore). 
uted. one of 2500 slides, the other of 1500. 
The foundation announces that it is prepared 
to assist other selected institutions to purchase 


Two sets are being distrib- 


the slides, hitherto unavailable in such sets. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTION DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
is dedicated to the principle that free public 
libraries shall truly become the cultural cen- 
ters of the nation, and that they must take 
their place, not only as cultural centers, but as 
progenitors, through self education and group 
improvement in all levels and segments of so- 
ciety, of the nation’s heritage of a democratic 
way of life. It subscribes to the belief that each 
library must strive to reach the new standards 
set up by the American Library Association as 
speedily as possible in personnel, administra- 
tion, physical equipment, and services. 

To accomplish these objectives the A ALT 
sets for itself these tasks: 


4. To raise the standards of trusteeship, 

the AALT will: 

|. Encourage the utilization of every available 
resource by trustees as individuals and as 
boards to increase their competency in 
policy direction to raise library standards. 

This can be accomplished through home 
study, correspondence courses, group study, 
and discussion. 

Assist local boards of trustees to realize 
their functions as an agency for public re- 
lations and a liaison between the public and 
the library to inform the public of library 
service and progress, and to inform the li- 
brary staff of public needs, desires, and 
complaints. 

. Encourage each library trustee to be a mem- 
ber of his state association and each board 
to have at least one membership in both 
state and national associations. An educa- 
tional campaign should be set up utilizing 
the services of state agencies, associations 
and the ALA. A prerequisite to this cam- 
paign is a realistic and sympathetic attitude 
toward trustees by professional librarians, 
that trustees, as lay people responsible for 
library policy must be informed and whole- 
heartedly accepted as an integral part of 
the public library and not as a necessary 


evil to be tolerated and by-passed whenever 
possible. Conversely, boards of trustees 
should admit librarians to their councils and 
confer freely with them in all discussions 
concerning the work and progress of their 
respective libraries. 

Encourage responsible authorities in each 
state to prepare a handbook for the use of 
library trustees. This handbook would in- 
clude laws, local and state, applicable to 
trustees and libraries and other pertinent 
information that would serve to guide and 
improve the standards of trustee service and 
thus library service. 

Propose that each state carefully study its 
trustee appointive system and work for an 
effective method of assuring the appoint- 
ment of the best possible persons to this 
important board. 

Urge ALA to study ways of giving more 
effective coverage in the ALA Bulletin of 
information of value to trustees. 


. Encourage trustees to know and understand 


the federal Library Services Act, its impli- 


The Report of the Action Development 
Committee of the American Association of 
Library Trustees has tremendous implica- 
tions for every public library in the coun- 
try—and for every librarian as well. The 
report, accepted in principle by the more 
than one hundred trustees present at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting, could mean a 
revitalizing of public libraries everywhere ; 
combined as it is with a concerted effort 
to increase membership in AALT, it has 
extraordinary potentialities. Every librar- 
ian in a public library will want to read 
it thoughtfully and discuss it with his own 
trustees. It represents what ALA has long 
needed—a_ challenging long-range pro- 
gram looking toward real action, initiated 
and supported by trustees. 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON 


Executive Secretary, PLA 





cations to all levels of government and li- 
brary administration, and how it can be 
used most wisely and effectively. 

Help local trustee boards understand pro- 
cedures and problems in library financing. 
This is particularly important to insure that 
libraries get their rightful share of the tax 
dollar—not what is left after all other gov- 
ernmental agencies are provided for. Basic 
formulas should be worked out so that trus- 
tees may set up realistic budgets. 


B. To raise the standards of librarian- 

ship, the AALT will: 

1. Make concerted attempt to raise the pay of 
professional librarians so that libraries can 
successfully compete for competent person- 
nel with other professions. 

2. Organize a program for the encouragement 


er 
of biblical knowledge 


THE ) 
Lilia ee 


.. a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish language.”—Christian 
Century. 


Each volume, $8.75 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


ee eee ee 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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of promising young people to consider and 
enter librarianship as a career. 

Encourage the establishment of in-service 
training courses in library work for staff 
members in cooperation with schools for 
librarians in each state. 
. Give serious study and consideration to the 
establishment of a new intermediate classi- 
fication in library science to be known as 
library technician. Present library clerical 
workers and others, for whom the attain- 
ment of the advanced degree in library sci- 
ence is impossible, could look to this inter- 
mediate classification in library science as 
an achievable goal beyond the purely cleri- 
cal work. This would be in line with the 
classification of technician in other profes- 
sions, such as engineering, dentistry, and 
medicine. 


C. To raise the standards of library 
buildings and services, the AALT will: 


1. Work for the expansion of library opera- 

tions over the nation to include services in 
all recognized and accepted cultural activi- 
ties so that the library contains as wide a 
variety of books, periodicals, pamphiets, 
newspapers, pictures, slides and films, scores, 
maps, recordings, and the various forms of 
micro-reproduction as its resources will per- 
mit it to purchase and maintain. 
Strive for an expanded building program 
for modern libraries over the nation pro- 
viding new and additional facilities where 
possible, and remodeling and modernizing 
of obsolescent plants where new building is 
not practicable. 

Members of the committee present were Chair- 
man Carv H. Reap, Burbank, California; CHAN- 
ninc L. Bete, Greenfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Tuomas GraHAM, Jefferson City, Missouri; Mrs. 
B. W. Brepennarn, R.F.D. 3, West Monroe, Lou- 
isiana; JouHn R. Riprey, 5606 Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska; FRANKLIN J. Kramer, Elgin, 
Illinois; Roy C. Mititar, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
and Mrs. T. H. NAMMACcHER, Oconomowoc, Wis- 


Jones 


consin. 

Other members of the committee unable to be 
present are Ratpn D. ReMiey, Park, 
Maryland; Ceci. Eomonps, West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas; JoHNn Eastiicx, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. 
FRANCIS Furr, Pontotoc, Mississippi; and Ricu- 
aRD RuppELL, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Reserve Space on Your Shelves 
for These New “Do-It-Yourself” 

POPULAR 
Reference Books from Deane 


Lend space to these exciting new books, just for the 
day you catalogue them. After that, avid do-it-your- 
selfers will keep them circulating constantly! 


ELECTRONICS MADE EASY 


In tune with the heightened interest in Science 
Readers need no previous knowledge of Elec 
tronics to build radios, hi-fi sets, etc. with the 
aid of this valuable book. Clearly explains basic 

Illus- 


95 Electronics from ground up 
$9 trated. 192 pages. Available now 


MANUAL FOR FORD OWNERS... 
MANUAL FOR PLYMOUTH OWNERS... 
MANUAL FOR CHEVROLET OWNERS 


Help owners of Fords, Chevrolets and Plym- 
ouths fix any parts of their cars, save many 
dollars in repair bills. All written by automo- 
tive expert, C. E. Packer, SAE. Ford and Chev- 
rolet manuals cover 1950-58 models; Plymouth 
manual covers 1950-57 models. Ford and Plym- 
$3 50 outh manuals available now. Chevro- 

. let manual to be published April. Each 
EACH over 300 pages 


OUTDOOR LIVING ROOMS 


Keeps pace with the trend toward more leisure and 
outdoor family life. Describes and pictures newest 
ideas, methods and materials for building attractive 
patios, breezeways, terraces, screened enclosures. Easy 

step-by-step procedures are fully illus- 


$950 trated. 160 pages. For publication in May 


ALL ABOUT BOATS 


The complete book on boats! Tells and shows new 
plans, materials. Gives helpful hints for beginners, 
explains how to operate and maintain all 


$950 kinds of boats, from rowboats to yachts. Il- 
lustrated. 160 pages. April publication. 


Order through your jobber . . . or direct from publisher: 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
In Canada: Thos. Allen, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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ARTICLES 


Forty-two entirely new articles vital new material 


in 1958 alone, important changes on a quarter 


CHAPTERS 


From atom smashers and radiation thickness gauges to stars. caves 


sea waves, new chapters on a host of subjects bring the 1958 Edit 


a new high of accuracy and readability 


AUTHORS 

THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has always called on the 
prominent authorities to write for its pages: men such as W. W. B 
Willie Ley, Willard F Libby, R. Marlin Perkins, Fred I 
Keith E. Bullen, M. Stanley Livingston, and James A. Oliv 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A thousand new full-color and black-and-white photograr 
flow charts and diagrams make the 1958 Edition an 


invitation to learning 


MAKEUP 


Eye-catching designs modern type smart new layout 
a new pagination system: cach volume now begins w 


easier-than-ever reference 





THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has kept 


astic growth of scientific knowledge 
1as been entirely rewritten 


rewritten and 


tant fields of science, 
hing tool leads the young 


rning progression through every science 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE is unsurpassed 
enrichment material—invaluable in planning and 


' 


projects and science 


as a special teaching aid 


n 
urther 


>d in the set 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE fulfills its 
le as the only general science 
reference series suitable for upper 


ind senior high school use 


VOLUMES - 4,294 PAGES 
360 ILLUSTRATIONS 





{natole and the Cat, 


tw 


Benjamin Franklin, 
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Follett 


Annually the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the ALA Children’s Services Division (for 
merly Children’s Library Association) makes 
a selection of outstanding children’s books 
Previously called “Distinguished Children’s 
Books,” the list will in the future be called 
“Notable Children’s Books” of the year. Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mrs. Ruth W. Stewart, 
Coordinator, Work with Children. Brooklyn 
Public Library, reports that the committee’s 
selection was made from nominations sent in 
by the staffs of libraries serving children in 
20 cities. 


Three Billy Goats Gruff. P. C. Asbjornsen and 

J. E. Moe. Illustrated by Marcia Brown. 
Harcourt. $3. 
A favorite folk tale presented through delightful 
pictures that convey perfectly the terrible nature 
of the troll and the impudent courage and gaiety 
ot the goats. 


Pantaloni. Bettina. Harper. $3.25. 
Pastel colors and black and white drawings cap 
ture the spirit of this gay story of an Italian boy 
whose small dog unwittingly frightens the country 


side. 


Gone-Away Lake. Elizabeth Enright. Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $3. 
Vivid description and realistic dialogue that gives 
a freshness and verve to a story of summer holiday 
fun. 


Fly High, Fly Low. Don Freeman. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking. $3. 
Dramatic pictures that give a bird’s-eye view of 
San Francisco are the outstanding feature of a 
picture book story of two pigeons in search of a 
place to nest. 


Mouse House. Rumer Godden. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.75. 
A quiet, beautifully told story of a mouse famil; 


who makes use of a small girl’s discarded jewel 
box for a home. 
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ILDREN’S BOOKS-—1957 


Sargabal. René Guillot. Illus- 
Felix Hoffmann. Criterion. $3.25. 


almost fairy tale quality to this 


Elephants of 
trated by 
There is a mysti 


story India’s mountain jungles and of the efforts 


fi two young boys to aid their princess 
Tom Paine, {postle. Leo Gurko. 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. Crowell. $2.75. 


Sir ylicity f 


I reedom’s 


and depth of treatment char 
e biography of Paine, and 


cture of the man and his 


Judson. 
Follett. 


Ingram 
Illustrated by Robert Frankenburg. 


$3.45. 


Benjamin Franklin. Clara 


A discerning biography of Franklin which brings 
t to life : 2 person and sets him against a 


well-drawn historical background 


Rifles for Watie. Harold Keith. Illustrated by 


Peter Burchard. Crowell. $3.75. 
story of the Civil 


Missouri-Oklahoma 
of both 


An unusually mature, objective 
War as it was 
irea Especially 
of the conflict 
Veadou 
Feodor 


fought im the 


good for its fair treatment 


Illus- 


Harcourt. 


Over in the John Langstaff. 


trated by Rojankovsky. 


Little Bear, Harper 


2.75. 


Lilting melody and colorful drawings give new 


humor and appeal to a well-known folk song. 


This Dear Bought Land. Jean Lee Latham. 


Illustrated by Jacob Landau. Harper. $2.75. 


‘ 


4 significant piece of historical fiction vividly and 


accurately portrays the men who established the 


Jamestown. 


The Great Wheel. Robert Lawson. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking. $3. 
The story of the building of the first Ferris wheel 
told with all of skill at humor, 
delineation, and plot construction 


first colony at 


Lawson's best 


' 


character 


{ Little Laughter. Selected by Katherine Love. 
Illustrated by Walter H. Lorraine. Crowell. 
$2.50. 
A colle 
the world’s great and near-great 

hild appeal. A 


tively pre sente d 


of poems chosen from the works of 
poets for their 
humor and « hoice selection, attrac 
Time ot W onder. Robert McCloskey. 
trated by the author. Viking. $3.50. 
Distinctive, full 


Illus- 


color pictures and rhythmic, poetic 
text perfectly complement each other t 


Maine coast 


capture a 


for summer on the 





The Edge of April, Morrow 


Storm Over Skye. Allan Campbell McLean. 


Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. Harcourt. $3. 
A forceful, exciting tale of mystery and murder 
on the Isle of Skye. Action packed and suspense 
becoming melodramatic. 


ful without ever 


{ Swarm in May. William Mayne. Illustrated 
by C. Walter Hodges. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 


Medieval customs are re-enacted against a modern 
setting in a fresh and delightful story of life in 
in English choir school where the youngest singing 


boy is, by tradition, the school’s beekeeper. 

Little Bear. Else Holmelund Minarik. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $3.25. 
Easy text and humorous pictures depict 


four events in the life of Little Bear. Excellent for 
reading aloud or for independent reading by be- 


gently 


ginning readers. 

Who's There? Open the Door! Bruno Munari. 

Translated by Maria Cimino. Illustrated by 
the author. World Publishing Co. $2. 
The format (each page smaller than the preceding 
one), full-color pictures, and amusing text com- 
bine to make an unusual picture book. Translated 
from the Italian. 


Untune the Sky. Compiled by Helen Plotz. 
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Illustrated by Clare Leighton. Crowell. 
$3.50. 

Distinction of format and selection mark this col 
old and new, relating to musik 


lection of poems, 


and the dance. 
Sparkle and Spin. Ann and Paul Rand. Illus- 
trated by Paul Rand. Harcourt. $2.95. 


An introduction to the wonder and fun of 
through stylized, rather sophisticated pictures and 


words 


rhythmic text 


The Horsecatcher. Mari Sandoz. Westminster. 
$2.75. 
4 young boy's attempt to assert his individuality 
at the 


theme for a perceptive story of early Indian 


forms the 


} 
lite 


expense of social acceptance 


Calico Captive. Elizabeth George Speare. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Mars. Houghton. $3.50. 
Fully 
written 


a girl taken 


Wars 
The Wild 


$2.75. 


realized characters and plot in a_ well 


story based on the actual experiences 


captive during the French and Indian 


Angel. E. C. 


Spykman. Harcourt. 


Exceptionally family life at the 


good picture ot 
turn of the century, notable for its realistic por 


trayal of sibling relationships 

Flaming Arrows. William O. Steele. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. $2.75. 
This 


in Tennessee also 


fast-paced, suspenseful story of pioneer 


an admirable study in human 


relationships 

Vary McLeod Bethune. Emma Gelders Sterne 
Illustrated by Lufkin. Knopf. 
$3.50. 
Warmly 
of a great 

The Shield Ring. Rosemary Sutcliff. Illustrated 
by C. Walter Hodges. Oxford. $3. 


England when the Norse 
against the 


Raymond 


sympatheti yet penetrating biography 


Negro educational leader 


Vigorous tale of early 


men were making a last valiant stand 


Normans. 
The Edge of 
Illustrated by 


Intriguing biography of 


{pril. Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. 
Lynd W ard. Morrow. $3.9: . 
John 


does much to re-create the period in which he 


Burroughs which 


lived and many famous people of that era 


Anatole and the Cat. Eve Titus. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 
Humorous tale of the mouse who served as cheese 
taster in a French factory and was the first mouse 
to succeed in belling a cat 


Gunilla. Albert Viksten. Nelson. $2.75. 


Dramatic story of a man’s adventures while 
alone with his dog and polar bear in the 
North. 


living 
Arctic 
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A boyhood idyll for readers of every age who have ever 


dreamed of finding a place where life could be as rich 
as it was surely meant to be... 


An island of one’s own...a 
paradise of tall trees and sunny 
clearings...a haven of peace and 
timelessness. Paul Boles, in this 
heartwarming novel, has m 


ade it possible 
for two teen-age boys who 


find an island 
and discover its beauty and variety, 
exploring in the process their own 
capacities for friendship, hard work, and 
independence of spirit. ' 
y are made to realize that no wa 
paradise is proof against change, er 
against the greed of outsiders—that no 
eam can endure save in the mind and 
heart of the faithful dreamer. 


r 


a 


PARTON’S ISLAND 


By PAUL DARCY BOLES 


Author of Deadline; Glenport, Illinois; The Streak; 
and The Beggars inthe Sun 


Dhe Macmillan €. ae 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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The first of a new series of thrilling, well-written tales of action— 
guaranteed to keep any youngster on the edge of his seat! 


YOUNG AMERICA 
ADVENTURE BOOKS |, 


AGE GROUPS 11-16 
$1.95 each 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SKIN DIVING FOR SUNKEN TREASURE 

By FELIX SUTTON 

When the Spanish Galleon Santa Juanita went down off the 
Bermuda reefs in the 17th Century she was carrying over one 
million dollars in gold and silver bars. She lay sleeping peace- 
fully in her salty grave until two youthful adventurers spotted 
her from a helicopter. This is a tale of high adventure and, in 
addition, gives an accurate and thrilling insight into the tech- 
niques of free diving in the wonderful world beneath the sea. 


DANGEROUS SAFARI 

Big Game Hunting In Africa By FELIX SUTTON 
Setting out from London on a big-game hunting safari through 
the veld of Kenya and Tanganyika, Buzz Barton has no idea 
that the most dangerous game lying in wait for him will be 
two-legged, and armed with guns—men who will stop at 
nothing to get their hands on the lost diamond mine of N'gogo. 


THE HOT ROCK OF HONDO 

Prospecting for Uranium in the Western Badlands 

By FELIX SUTTON 

The fantastic wastelands of Utah and Arizona provide the 
colorful background for this exciting story of two young 
Americans who set out to make their fortunes prospecting for 
uranium. They discover that claim-jumpers are just as un- 
scrupulous in the 20th Century as they were during the gold 
rush of ’°49—and that even after you make your strike, you 
sometimes have to fight for it. 


Each Book Fully Illustrated plus Four Color Jacket and 

Frontispiece. Bound in Cloth ¢ 54% x 8% ¢ 192 pages. 

Only $1.95 

ORDER 
TODAY! 


WHY THESE NEW BOOKS ARE AN UNUSUAL 
PUBLISHING VENTURE! 


@ Typography has been 


@ They can compete with TV 
on its own terms of 
excitement and suspense— 
yet no sacrifice is made in 
the quality of the writing. 


Unusual subject matter- of 
prime interest to American 
youth— is handled with 
authority. Every book has 


been checked for accuracy by 
a leading expert in the field. 
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carefully chosen for clarity, 
the vocabulary is properly 
graded—the books are “‘easy 
to read” and educational. 


The author of these tities, 
Felix Sutton, is one of the 
leading writers of juvenile 
adventure books--his latest 
best-seller being, ‘We Were 
There At Pearl Harbor’’. 
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In Canada 
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Rifles for Watie, Crowell. Newbery winner 


by Elizabeth Nesbitt 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS— 1957 


Miss Nesbitt, chairman of this year's Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee. is associate dean 
of the Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 


The Newbery and Caldecott Awards for 1957 
were announced on March 3] in the New York 
office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the 
At the time of the announcement, the 
medals were presented to the Children’s Serv- 
Asso- 
ciation. They were accepted in behalf of the 
division by the of the Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee and will be con- 
ferred July 15 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 

The Newbery Medal for the most 
guished contribution to American children’s 
literature goes to Harold Keith for Rifles for 
Watie, published by the Thomas Y. 
Company. An Oklahoman, Mr. Keith grew up 
near the Cherokee country in which his story 


medals. 
ices Division of the American Library 
chairman 


at a dinner at the Sheraton- 


distin- 


Crowell 


is laid. The idea and material for his book 
developed from research done for his master’s 
degree in history. Rifles for Watie is con- 
cerned with the Western campaign of the 
Civil War. It brings to fiction of this war new 
material, treated originally and imaginatively, 


with a courageous realism and with a com- 
passion that embraces both sides of the issues 
involved. It is broad in scope, rich in detail, 
vivid in character portrayal, vigorous in style. 
It has the virtues of authenticity and of signif- 
icant interpretation of background knowledge. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Award are 
The Horsecatcher, Westminster 
Press; Elizabeth Enright—Gone-Away Lake, 
Harcourt; Robert Lawson—The Great W heel. 
Viking; Leo Gurko—Tom Paine, Freedom's 
{postle, Crowell. 

The Caldecott Medal 
guished picture book makes history in that 


Mari Sandoz 


for the most distin- 


Harold Keith, 
Newbery A ward- 


winning author 





Robert McCloskey, 
Caldecott Award- 
winning illustrator 


it goes for the second time to Robert McClos- 
key, who won it in 1942 for Make Way for 
Ducklings. In 1957 the medal is awarded him 
for his illustrations for his book Time of 
W onder, published by the Viking Press. This 
is a book in which the beauty of the full-color 
pictures is in full harmony with the poetic 
title is 
instinct 


prose. Its apt, since 
with the 
sense of wonder which is so much a part of 
childhood. Its excellence is different from that 


of his other work, lending added significance 


beauty of the 


illustrations and text are 


to this second award to him of the Caldecott 
Medal. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Award are 
Don Fly High, Fly Low, Viking: 
and Paul Galdone, illustrator of Anatole and 
the Cat, by Eve Titus, Whittlesey House. 


Freeman 


Of the 23 committee members, 22 were 
present at the Midwinter Meeting of ALA. 
No previous committee has had such an op- 
portunity for full discussion of the awards. 
Recognizing its responsibility as trustee of the 
awards for maintaining their integrity, the 
committee undertook a review and redefinition 


of the 


change in the regulations controlling eligibil- 


terms of the awards. An important 
ity of authors and illustrators was made as 
a result of this review. 

Primary attention was given to the re- 
striction requiring a unanimous vote before a 
previous winner of either award could receive 
it again. In the beginning, this ruling was in- 
tended as an incentive to stimulate an increas- 
ing number of authors to create geuine litera- 
ture for children. The committee was strongly 
of the opinion that this need is no longer so 
urgent as is the need to select books which are 


truly distinguished. 


It is possible that, in some degree, disagree- 


ment is healthy and inevitable; given three or 
more books with genuine claim to distinction, 
unanimity without undue compromise may not 
be attainable. However, this requirement of a 
unanimous vote for previous winners may 
cause less distinguished books to receive the 
requisite number of votes. Instances of this 
kind will lower the prestige of the awards, 
violate the reasons for their existence, and re- 
flect on the critical judgment of children’s li- 
brarians. The committee voted to rescind this 
requirement and to put this decision into effect 
immediately. The board of directors of the 
Children’s Services Division approved the rec- 
ommendation. 

The committee realizes and warns that this 
decision necessitates s« rupulous observance of 
another stipulation in the terms of the awards 

that the committee should not concern itself 
with an author's or illustrator’s previous work, 
nor with his other work during the calendar 
year involved. Consideration must be given to 
specific books, not to an author, and not to his 
total contribution. Newbery-Caldecott 
Committees must select those books which, in 


Awards 
the opinion of the majority, are the most dis- 
tinguished of the year. 

The committee of 1957-58 took this action 
after due consideration, with sincere convic- 
tion, and out of respect for the awards and 


for their significance. 


From Time of Wonder, Viking, Caldecott winner 





PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKMOBILES SERVE SCHOOLS 


The bookmobile librarian is caught in a crossfire between school 
administrators, teachers, and students, who demand public library 
service, and school librarians, who demand that the schools develop their 
own libraries instead. From the letters received in reply to “Public 
Library Bookmobile Service to Schools” in the February ALA Bulletin 


the following have been selected and edited to reveal the working phi- 


losophy by which the 


dilemma which he cannot solve. 


“Cooperation need not retard school li- 
brary development.” By Mrs. Minnie J. 
LirtLe, bookmobile King 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 


librarian, County 


Miss Edson’s article “Programing and sched- 
uling School Bookmobile Service” in the Oc- 
1957 ALA Bulletin focuses attention 
upon the publi bookmobile 
possible to boys and girls at schools during 


tober 
library servit e 
school hours. This cooperation between schools 
and bookmobiles need not deter or retard the 
development of school libraries. 

Strong school libraries are a recent develop- 
ment, as are bookmobiles in some counties, 
cities, and states. School libraries are naturally 
curriculum centered. As the s¢ hools are build- 
ing up and developing their own library col- 
lections, they find that the public library book- 
mobile can supply needed recreational reading 
material. 

The librarian supervisors of two school dis- 
tricts with well developed school libraries in 
our county have requested bookmobile stops 
with public library service—the children with- 
drawing and responsible for the books—at 
some of their schools. This is a recognition of 
the fact that in many rural and urban fringe 
areas children have no access to public librar- 
ies other than bookmobiles. In having book- 
mobiles stop at these schools. the school li- 
brarians are helping to acquaint the children 
with public library service they will find use- 
ful after school years. 


bookmobile 


librarian seeks to live with this 


“The needs of the children are the vital 
thing.” By Micprep W. SANDOE, now person- 
nel director of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
for many years identified with public library 
extension work as a state organizer in Ohio. 

In my opinion no good bookmobile librar- 
ian believes that bookmobile service can or 
should take the place of a good adequate 
school library. The unfortunate thing is that 
there are still far more schools without school 
libraries than with them. Even when school li- 
braries exist many of these are token affairs 
with inadequate collections and non-existent or 
inadequately trained personnel. This situation 
cannot be cured overnight. 

It seems unfair and unrealistic to say that 
the children in schools where there are inade- 
quate school libraries should be denied book- 
mobile services, too. The needs of these chil- 
dren are the vital thing. They cannot and 
should not wait. If the school cannot or will 
not supply their needs the public library 
should do so if it can. 

Even when the school does do its part well, 
there is still a need for what the public li- 
brary can offer. Children’s rooms in public 
libraries have long fulfilled a recognized need. 
Public library bookmobiles, well stocked and 
staffed, and given sufficient schedule time, can 
fulfill these same needs—and fulfill them well. 
Together, school libraries and public libraries 
can bring the world of books to the child in 
the country as well as the one in the city. Let’s 
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work for that and forget who gets the tax 
dollar and the larger share of the credit. If we 
do, both school and public librarians may 
benefit—not to mention the child. 
“Bookmobiles fill the gap.” By ALTA 
PARKS, assistant librarian, Gary (Indiana) 
Public Library. 

The centralized library is an accepted pat- 
tern in high schools of the country, although 
its contents vary widely, but it is still far from 
the accepted pattern in the elementary school, 
for reasons well known to all of us. Tax funds 
are seldom adequate, enrollments increase 
and take over the space allotted for the library, 
teachers like to have collections in their own 
and librarians are The city 
schools seem to have done a better job over 
the years in incorporating adequate library 
service within the school plan than have their 
rural or fringe-area neighbors. 

The bookmobile librarian can, as Miss Ed- 
son has indicated, do a great deal to help these 
schools build their collections to serve the 
basic needs of teachers and students. She has 
the tools and the materials at hand to keep up 
to date. Most school administrators welcome 
this assistance. Of course, it serves a double 
purpose! It means that the public library 
collection on the bookmobile can more nearly 
the recreational and 


rooms, scarce. 


serve its true purpose 
special interest of the individual, with some 
supplemental materials on curriculum. 

The basic “commodity” of concern to the 
school librarian, as well as the bookmobile 
librarian giving service at a school, is the 
child. This we must keep in mind when we are 
tempted to engage in a jurisdictional dispute. 

Bookmobiles do not replace either school 
libraries or branch libraries. They fill the gap 
when either is missing or inadequate. 


“Teachers and administrators can be 
shown.” By VERNA NISTENDIRK, director of 
library Florida State Library, 
formerly librarian of the Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Missouri. 


extension, 


Although most of the letters of comment 
on the article “Programing and Scheduling 
School Bookmobile Service” came from super- 
visors and consultants who work in areas of 
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the country where school libraries are well 
developed, | am rather surprised at the storm 
of protest against the type of service given 
in Lucas County Library. I know that is 
because my own background has been with 
bookmobile service to schools with completely 
inadequate libraries. Only through providing 
more than usual bookmobile services, individ- 
ual attention to teachers’ requests, and direct 
services to elementary and sometimes to high- 
school youngsters were we able to show school 
administrators that their own library service 
should be improved. 

In spite of all that has been written on the 
subject of the school library being “the heart 
of the school,” Mrs. Dilla MacBean’s state- 
ment, “It is the obligation of the school board 
and school administration to provide library 
materials and services in each school district,” 
is not carried out in many places. Lack of 
public library service does not bring about 


school library service any faster. 
I would like to see adequate school libraries 


all over the country with “daily constant li- 
brary service to all pupils and all teachers” to 
quote Mrs. DeAngelo, but in the places I have 
worked, including most of Missouri and Flor- 
ida, it just isn’t done that way. 

Boys and girls are important. Teachers and 
administrators can be shown by demonstration 
more readily than by cold decrees. A good 
supplemental service from a county library, 
with some nudging by the public library staff 
and some urging by the state department of 
education, will do more than a laissez faire 
policy. Cooperation can do more than any- 
thing else to bring books and people together. 


“Circulation statistics are being over- 
emphasized.” Mrs. Bernice WHEATLEY, a 
branch librarian of the Snohomish County 
Library, Everett, Washington, is the only pub- 
lic librarian who has critized adversely the 
services described in Miss Edson’s article. 


In the February issue the statement is made 
that Miss Edson’s article “has provoked a 
spirited response from school librarians.” 
Where are all the public librarians and why 
don’t they speak out? 

It is my belief that it 
contrary to the basic principles of public li- 
brary service to herd 40 children into either a 


sincere is exactly 
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bookmobile or a branch for 20 minutes every 
two or four weeks so that they 
forced to borrow a book, which many will 


can each be 


never open once they are outside the library 


door. The public library service should be to 
the exceptional child who is anxious to supple- 
ment his reading experiences. The librarian 
this child 
minute of 


should be able to know and his 


With 


every type and degree of reading skill, this is 


interests. two children per 
absolutely impossible. In fact it is a farce. It 
not only does not give adequate service to the 
individual child, it is grossly unfair to him. 

I have often wondered whether the anxiety 
of some librarians to service children in this 
herd manner was due to an over-concern re- 
garding circulation statistics. The attitude 
seems to be that 20 books to 20 children who 
will never use them is more important than 12 
books to three children who will. If this is so, 
this indicates a grave misunderstanding as to 
the value of statistics. 

I have worked in several public libraries, 
both county and city, and have visited others, 
and in all too many of them service to school 
classes has become so dominant as to over- 
shadow important public library services, not 
only to children, but also to adults. 


“We assumed that other librarians were 
facing our problem.” DorotHy STRousE, 
librarian of the Lucas County Library, Mau- 
mee, Ohio, editor of the Bookmobile Series 
which started the controversy, deserves (and 
gets) the last word. 


I should like to make one point clear and 
then the controversy over bookmobile service 
to schools may proceed!’ The bookmobile 
series was not an argument for or against 
bookmobile service, but on how to give book- 
mobile service. We had to assume that we were 
writing for mature professional librarians who 
had considered the problem of service in their 
area and had made their decision as to whether 
or not bookmobile service was the answer. If 


they were to give bookmobile service, we at- 


Not, however, in the ALA Bulletin 
of this exchange of letters has been to air both sides 


The purpose 


of a problem of perennial concern to school and 
publi alike. That 
achieved, nothing is to be gained by further elabora- 
tion of the points already made.—Epb 


librarians purpose having been 


tempted to show various practices. 

Miss Edson assumed, in her article on book- 
mobile service to schools, that other libraries 
were facing our problem of giving county 
service to children who go by bus to small 
rural or large consolidated schools which have 
no school libraries, and where the public li- 
brary cannot reach them except through the 
schools during the winter months. 

For the record, I should like to say that the 
Lucas County Library staff 
scribes to the theory that a well selected book 


certainly sub- 


collection under properly trained personnel 
should be the goal of every school. Our staff 
is justifiably proud of the fact that it has had 
a part in the development of 12 school librar- 
ies within our area since the inauguration of 
our bookmobile service. 


cosine allelic 

GEORGIA C. COWAN APPOINTED 
Georgia C. Cowan, head of the Biography 
Division of the District of Columbia Publi 
Library, has been appointed by 
Morsch to serve as ALA representative on the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 


4, 
a ae 
SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


NMinnestla 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM 6 SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 © July 21—Aug. 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all 
regular schools and colleges offer- 
ing more than 1000 outstanding 
courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of excellent 
quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 
STITUTES 

RECREATION — symphony and 
other concerts — plays — lectures 
— excursions — golf — tennis — 
swimming — athletic program — 
on campus in a cultural center 
located in a playground of 10,000 
lakes. 


President 


For Bulletin write Dean of 
Summer Session, 810 Johnston Hall 


da tae ae este 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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For schools 
and their libraries ... 


INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION WITH CLASSROOM 
TEACHING AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Thorough knowledge of the school library is a fundamental 
' of modern education. For school librarians and teachers 
Elsa Berner : : 

here is the book to help you achieve this. 


Just published. 120 pages. Paper, $2.75. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


\ basic reference tool, indexing a large and admirably chosen 
Sell, Smith, mass of poetry under comprehensive subject headings care- 
O’Hoyt, Bakke fully adapted to school needs. 


Just published. 592 pages. Cloth, $9.00. 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Indexes 373 collections chosen to meet the real needs and 

a interests of children in grades 3 to 9—nearly 5000 stories 
Julia F. Carter, ed. a : ; 
under more than 2000 practical subject headings. 


344 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


BOOK BAIT 


Detailed notes on nearly 100 notable adult books of outstand- 
Elinor Walker, ed. ing interest to readers of high school age. 


96 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


“For a better-read, better-informed America’ 
Mary Virginia Gaver, Every Child Needs a Library 
{rthur Parsons, Fountains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library 
Flora B. Ludington, Books and Libraries: Tools of the Academic World 
Three new pamphlets—popularly written by distinguished 
librarians, edited by Lester Asheim—-show teachers, parents, 
school boards, trustees the basic importance of libraries. 
Available in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet, $1.25; 


10, $2: 25, $3.75: 50, $6.50: 100, $12. 


from your usual dealer, or... 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago I1 
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MIDWINTER INSTITUTE ON STATE 
FIELD CONSULTANT SERVICES 


When the Library Services Act went into effect 
it became obvious that many persons had to be 
recruited into the ranks of extension librarians 

specifically, state field workers—if the Act 
were to have effective implementation. It was 
equally obvious that these field workers could 
not be raw recruits, but would have to be 
drawn from the ranks of librarians engaged in 
other work, Even so, the 


states would be involved in a tremendous pro- 


types of library 
gram of in-service training early in the five- 
vear span of the Library Services Act. 

This problem provided the immediate im- 
State Field 
sultant Services, sponsored jointly by the Li- 
Administration Division and the Public 


petus for the Institute on Con- 
brary 
Libraries Division and held January 24-26, 
1958, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

The three-day institute aimed to provide dis- 
cussion of the philosophy and background of 
field consultant services, consideration of the 
community in which the consultant works, 
evaluation of consultant service, and sharing 
of experience in common interests. Since many 


of the 


agency people there was ample opportunity 


registrants were experienced state 
for the new consultants to benefit from the ex- 
perience of the others, and for the experienced 
to profit from the fresh ideas of the novices as 
well as to reassess their own work. 

Lucile Nix of Georgia set the stage for the 
institute in her address, “The Unique Role of 
the Consultant,” a discussion of the philosophy 
of state library extension work and the ways 
in which the field consultant works within that 
philosophy. She emphasized the diversity of 
knowledge necessary for the consultant and the 
advisory nature of the consultant’s work. 

The consultant’s role as salesman of good 
library service through the new statement of 
standards, Public Library Service, was dis- 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke on “Creating a Climate of 
and Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay of 
New Jersey, whose topic was “Promoting the 
Standards through Materials.” 


( ussed by 


Acceptance,” 


In his talk, “The 
People,” Dr. Lawrence as 
ment Relations and Economics Staff, Tennes- 
Authority, explored the factors 


Community and Its 
Durisch, Govern- 


see Valley 
which must be considered by the consultant in 


developing a “sense of community.” He de- 


fined a community as consisting of territory 
and human relationships and emphasized the 
importance of knowing the community power 
structure and the direction of the current shift 
in population. 

The technique of role playing was used to 
demonstrate work with groups. Henry G. 
Shearouse, Jr.. of New York presented to a 
library board the possibility of becoming part 
of a regional library. Mrs. Lura Currier, of 
Mississippi, presented a speech to a lay group 
in a community without library service. 

\ symposium presented a practical program 
on equipping the field consultant with ade- 
quate background, materials, effective methods 
of reporting and communication, and adminis- 
trative support. Helen Ridgway spoke on 
“Evaluating the Consultant's Effectiveness.” 

The last session featured an address by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, dean of the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, entitled 
“The Challenge to Librarians and Consultants 
in Tomorrow's U.S.A.” Dr. Leigh spoke of the 
trend toward centralization in various phases 
of American life recalled that such a 
accompanied by a weakening of 


and 
tendency, 
local communities, had been evident in past 
The 
present challenge to consultants is to help keep 
local libraries strong and, at the same time, 


civilizations just before their declines. 


to assist regional library development. 

Complete speeches and digests of discus- 
sions will be available in the proceedings of 
the Institute, now in preparation. The proceed- 
ings will include a selected bibliography of 
state and national publications which were on 
exhibit during the institute. Copies will be sent 
to all registrants. Additional copies will be 
available for purchase. Announcement will be 
made when the proceedings are ready. 





THAN YOU CAN 
CARRY 


in only 18 inches 
of shelf width with 
Hamilton COMPO stacks 


Hamilton’s unique COMPO 
Hamilton . . . single source 
stacks actually double the book a 
ae ae for complete library stacks 
capacity in your present 


Hamilton offers a complete line of | 


library space, yet every book is in brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
; and magazine racks plus specia!l cus 
easy reach. Exclusive tom built units. Write today for free 


. . | ine ist in v your 
drawer-type sliding shelves ee 
- brary storage problem 
let you place books on 
three sides — solves your 
more-books-than-space 


problem. 


LIBRARY STACKS designed and crafted by 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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ACCREDITING AND EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Developments of 1951-57 


by Robert L. Gitler 
Secretary, ALA Committee on Accreditation 


In the January 1951 issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
7-10, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship set forth and defired the policy 


pages 


and the philosophy within which it was mov- 
ing forward in its development of new stand- 


ards for the re-evaluation of library schools 


whic h, following the close of World W ar Il, 
had embarked, with the 
on experimental programs leading to the fifth 


board’s awareness, 


year master’s degree. These programs, no 
longer consonant with the concepts or the cri- 
teria of the board’s previous standards, the 
1933. Minimum Library 
Schools, made it incumbent on the board to 
undertake the development of a new instru- 


ment for application to the emerging situation. 


Requirements for 


The new standards were conceived on the 
premise that the basic professional education 
library science 


program for encompasses a 


minimum of five vears of study bevond the 
secondary school leading to a master’s degree. 


Moreover, it was established that 


the primary instructional objective is to develop 
professional personnel grounded in the funda- 
mental principles and processes common to all 
types of libraries and to all phases of library 
service. Instruction for specialized services in 
libraries may occupy a place in the basic pro- 
gram but not at the sacrifice of general academic 
and professional preparation. The correlation of 
study in academic subject fields and in (together 
with) librarianship particularly at the graduate 
level is a feature of the pattern of basic education 
for professional librarians." 

1951 STANDARDS AND THE NCA ACCREDIT- 

ING MORATORIUM 


Pages 48-49 of the 1952 ALA 
Bulletin carried the first publication of the 


rHE 


February 


Anita M. Hostetter, “Librarianship,” in American 
Universities and Colleges, 7th ed. (Washington, D.C., 
1956), pp. 138-39. 


new (1951) Standards for Accreditation un- 
der which the board was ready to proceed 
with its schedule of visitations to the 38 
library schools previously accredited under 
the 1933 Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools, and to certain new schools requesting 
evaluation under the new standards. But page 
51 of the same issue announced that in com- 
pliance with the request of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting a moratorium was de- 
clared nationally on activities of all accredit- 
ing agencies. The board announced, therefore, 
that it must withhold application of the new 
(1951) Standards which had been adopted by 
the ALA Council July 13, 1951. 

Thereafter, although the board’s reports 
were made to Council and membership at 
subsequent annual conferences and midwinter 
meetings, it was not until the March 1954 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin which carried the article 
“The Accrediting Situation” (pages 131, 173) 
that the average ALA member had opportunity 
to learn what steps had been taken and what 
progress was being made in the reaccrediting 
of library school programs—the board having 
activated its schedule in its first visitation as 
of January 12, 1953, to a library school for 
application of the new Standards. 


1953-1957 EVALUATION SCHEDULE 
COMPLETED 


THE 


What, then, is the current situation in edu- 
cation fer librarianship with reference to the 
visitation program, accreditation, standards? 

June 30, 1957, marked the completion of 
the schedule for reaccreditation and evalua- 
tion of the programs of graduate library 
schools. Under this program visits, originally 
scheduled to begin in 1951 but of necessity 
postponed until 1953, were made by evaluat- 
ing teams to 40 schools. Thirty-five of these 
were previously accredited; five were newly 
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founded schools never before on the accredited 
list. Of this entire group, four of the five 
new schools were approved, as were 27 of the 
35 older institutions. 

Certain previously accredited schools were 
dropped without prejudice, as they either were 
advised by the Committee on Accreditation 
that their programs were too specialized and 
did not fall within the scope of the 195] 
Standards, or that their graduate curricula 


had been too recently developed to be eligible 


for visitation within the period of re-evalua- 
tion terminated in June 1957. 
Some if not all of these schools may be re- 


visits which 
questing evaluation in the future, and new 
schools at the graduate level quite probably 
will seek accreditation in the years to come. 

At present, the revised list of accredited 
library schools carries 31 names as compared 
with 38 in 1953. 

Although the Committee on Accreditation, 
successor to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, has entertained the idea of regu- 
schedule has at 
the com- 


lar re-evaluation visits, no 
present established. Instead, 


mittee has adopted a policy of continuing sur- 


been 


veillance based on a process of annual report- 
ing by each school to the committee’s sec- 
retary. It is anticipated that this will provide 
regular information which the committee can 
use for evaluating purposes. It is planned that 
the reporting inquiry will be focused on the 
criteria set forth in the 195] 
the Statement of Interpretation related to the 


Standards and 


Standards. It will serve as an aid in seeking 
out those schools which need, or apparently 
need, re-visitation. Future visits will be made 
only after clearance with the National Com- 


mission on Accrediting. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Although the work of the Committee on 


Accreditation of necessity has been concen- 
trated in recent years on visits to graduate 
library schools, attention also has been given 
to undergraduate library education. In 1951- 
52 the Board of Education for Librarianship 
with the assistance of a representative com- 
mittee developed and adopted a set of Stand- 
ards for Library Science Programs in Teacher 
Education Institutions (January 1952). These 
became a part of the American Association of 
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(AACTE) 


Standards for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 


Colleges for Teacher Education 


tion Institutions, for use by visiting teams of 
this accrediting body. 

In 1954 a new body, the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher 
(NCATE) 
accrediting responsibility for the whole field 
of teacher The ALA 


mediately to work with this new agency and, 


Education 
was established to take over the 
im- 


education. began 


at the same time, to study and gather data 
concerning the entire area of undergraduate 
library education through a subcommittee of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
The subcommittee’s study resulted in the de- 
1952 Standards for Li- 
brary Science Programs in Teacher Education 
Institutions in conformity with the pattern 
used by the NCATE in its evaluation of insti- 
tutions offering undergraduate preparation for 


cision to revise the 


school librarians. 

In this past year the Committee on Accredi- 
tation decided also to develop standards or an 
evaluative instrument which could serve as a 
guide to all institutions offering undergraduate 
library education programs, or which could 
conceivably be applied by the regional asso- 
ciations in their over-all evaluation of institu- 
tions. To assist in this work the committee 
appointed a new subcommittee whose member- 
ship represents many areas of library service 
and several divisions of the ALA. Three per- 
sons who had served on the 1951-1952 under- 
graduate standards subcommittee agreed to 
serve on the new subcommittee. Several grad- 
uate library schools which offer introductory 
undergraduate programs and one teachers col- 
lege with a school library education program 
are represented also. In its work the new sub- 
committee is proceeding on the premise, one 
of several, that the need for articulation be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate library 
education is imperative. 

The subcommittee held its first meeting in 
a work conference prior to the 1958 Mid- 
winter Meeting, where progress was made in 
its initial drafting. Another meeting is sched- 
uled for mid-April. It is anticipated that its 
work will be ready for acceptance by the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation and for subsequent 
transmittal to the NCATE and regional ac- 
crediting agencies during the year. 
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A LIBRARY 
t4 nora MIUSEUM! 
ne nen ea, 


Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used. 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But . . . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family of 


"Q@OULList.@h 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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— 


THERE MUST BE A REASON:-- 


32 out of 40 


LIBRARIES 
recently built 


in NEW ENGLAND 
wee a SO eS 


EQUIPPED 


When conservative New Englanders buy ESTEY 
in such a majority, there must be a reason 


Here are the newest 
Estey Equipment— 


Amesbury Public Library, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Assumption College Library, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Avco Manufacturing Company, Lawr- 
ence, Mass. 

Booth & Dimock Memorial Library, 
South Coventry, Conn. 

Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Library, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Buck Library, Portland, Conn. 

*Cary Memorial Library, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Dana Hall School Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

East Hartford Public Library, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Fairfield University Library, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Hubbard Memorial Library, Ludlow, 


Mass. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Public Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Kent Memorial Library, Suffield, Conn. 

Lane Memorial Library, Hampton, 
N. H. 

levi Heywood Memorial Library, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass. 


*Installation not yet complete. 


This vote of confidence is 
investigation when you 


libraries who now have 


Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass 

New Haven Jewish Center, New 
Haven, Conn 

Nichols Junior College Library, Dud- 
ley, Mass 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. | 

Sage Library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass 

St. Bernard's High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn 

*St. Stanislaus Novitiate ( Shadow- 
brook), Lenox, Mass 

Salisbury Public Library, Salisbury, 
Mass. 

*University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire. 
“University of Massachusetts Library, 

Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


worthy of your serious 
consider shelving. 


a — 2 a ee 


°° fs. ? OV Rm A 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK hs 5, Y. 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 


bad 


AASL-ACRL-DAVI 
1955. The American 
Association of Col- 


The Joint Committee 


established in 


was 
Association 
of School Librarians and the 
lege and Research Libraries are divisions of the 
American Library Association; the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction is a division of the 
National Education Association. Committee mem- 
bers were asked by the organizations they repre- 
sented to consider the use of instructional ma- 
terials in schools and colleges and the present 
and desirable future responsibilities of special- 
ists working in the field. 

The statement offered below accomplishes two 
things for the first time: 1) It presents an agree- 
ment reached on the national level between A-V 
and library personnel on the instructional ma- 
terials program which should he developed in 
It recommends a com- 
of education which those 
with materials should 
have regardless of professional background, title, 


American education. 2) 


mon basic program 


working as specialists 
or position 
The Joint 
proval of the statement by its 
Beyond its members 
all those individuals and groups concerned to 


Committee now recommends ap- 


parent associa- 


tions. this, however, urge 
plan and work together for achievement of the 
goals implied.—C. Walter Stone. 

The Committee: C. Water Stone, chairman 
Representing AASL: Pautine O’Mewia, Mr. 
Stone. Representing ACRL: Ricwarp Cuaptn, 
Ratpn E. McCoy. Representing DAVI: Wanpa 
Daniet, Forp Lemier, ALTHA SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES SCHULLER 


A STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE JOINT AASIL- 
ACRL-DAVI COMMITTEE 


This statement was endorsed for publication 
by the Board of Directors of both AASL and 
ACRL at the Midwinter Meeting, and by a mail 
ballot of the Executive Committee of DAVI. 

The 


sented on the Joint Committee are the 


three professional organizations repre- 
A meri- 
can Association of School Librarians and the 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
both divisions of ALA; and the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA. These 
organizations share a basic interest which is the 
maintenance of high educational standards and 
continued improvement of instruction in Ameri- 
can schools, colleges, and universities. 


In recent years, many new types of instruc- 


tional materials and equipment have been de- 
veloped, such as educational television programs, 
specialized training devices, and new projection 
materials. At the same time, more familiar media 
such as books, films, and recordings have been 
made increasingly effective through modern tech- 
niques of illustration, improved design, and new 
production In addition to tangible 
media, the concept of “instructional materials” 


processes. 


includes such community resources as individuals 
who can make a significant contribution and the 
use of firsthand experiences in the field. All 
instructional materials now available, and others 
yet to come, are needed to secure effective and 
efficient utilization of educational facilities and 
teaching personnel. 

Each type of material has a unique contribu- 
tion to make to the educational process. Some 
materials will be more effective in achieving one 
teaching or learning objective; others will serve 
another purpose better. There is no basic com- 
petition among instructional materials. The point 
is that in any situation the distinctive character- 
istics of each medium should be recognized and 
all appropriate materials should be used. 

Because of the of media 
available and the rapid increase of production 
within each medium, teachers are faced with a 
vast instructional materials from 
which to choose. This means that teachers require 
more and more help from specialists to locate, 


broad variety now 


reservoir of 


evaluate, select, produce, and use instructional 
materials to best advantage. In order to provide 
such help specialists need to have a working 
knowledge of the entire range of media, the 
potential contributions each can make to learn- 
ing, and effective methods of use. 

The professional associations named in this 
statement, together with other professional or- 
ganizations, such as those concerned with curric- 
ulum educational tele- 
vision, are vitally concerned with the study, de- 
velopment, and application of all types of instruc- 
tional materials. They also have in common im- 
portant responsibilities for recruitment, profes- 
sional education and certification of school, 
college and university staff members who now or 
in the future will serve as specialists in this field. 
The committee agrees that certain knowledge 
and specific skills, as outlined below, are essen- 
tial in the professional education of librarians, 
audio-visual specialists, and others who have a 
primary responsibility for instructional ma- 
terials. 


improvement and with 
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PREREQUISITES FOR ATTAINMENT 
OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
BY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS SPECIALISTS 


In light of the significance of instructional 
materials specialists to the total educational pro- 
gram, it is necessary that there be definition of 
responsibilities, of required competencies, and 
of the means by which these competencies can 
best be developed. 

Under consideration here is the professionally 
competent instructional materials specialist at all 
levels. By “instructional materials specialists” 
are meant those individuals who, on a profes- 
sional level, are directly responsible for a school, 
college, or university program of counsel, serv- 
ice, or in-service education for student and 
teacher use of instructional materials. The dis- 
tinction between the optimum qualifications of 
the beginning professional worker and of the 
director of a system-wide program is essentially 
one of degree and not of kind. 

Those personal characteristics and abilities 
necessary to be effective in working with people 
in a leadership role become of major importance 
when that role is one of improving teaching and 
learning. To fulfill this role is the primary 
responsibility of instructional materials special- 


ists. Their province is the materials of learning 
and teaching. The challenge is that of develop- 
ing increasingly effective use of all types of ma- 
terials by teachers and students. The measure of 
their success is the quality of teaching and learn- 
ing which results. 

Looking ahead to the future, the Joint Com- 
mittee believes that the knowledge and basic 
skills required for instructional materials special- 
ists to do professional work in education, and 
the most likely sources of obtaining basic com- 
petencies, are as follows: 

l. Successful teaching experience: Instruc- 
tional materials specialists should first of all be 
experienced teachers. This experience may be 
acquired by years of classroom teaching, or, in 
the case of those who enter the profession with- 
out experience, through an organized internship 
program following the completion of their course 
work. It is essential that instructional materials 
specialists secure experience on curriculum com- 
mittees and that they gain experience in guid- 
ance and supervision. 

2. Foundation 
specialists should have course work in (a) edu- 
(b) 


areas: Instructional materials 


cational administration and supervision, 


principles of learning, (c) curriculum develop- 


a - A N D A R eh S functional 


library 
furniture” 


The BEST is always 


LEAST 


EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture...specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 
... insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing. 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy. 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 


Plans Submitted Without Obligation 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP .COLISEUM TOWER. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE - NEW YORK 19. N.Y 
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ment, (d) guidance and counseling, and (e) 
mass communications. Furthermore, they should 
demonstrate a working knowledge of research 
methods as applied to instructional materials. 

3. Specialized areas: 
specialists should 
service experience in the following areas relating 
nature and efictive use of 


instructional materials, 


Instructional materials 


have course work and in- 


directly to the ma- 
terials: (a) analysis of 
their nature and content; (b) methods of select- 
ing and evaluating materials, through study of 
individual media as well as through cross-media 
study by 
utilization of materials; (d) production of ap- 
propriate instructional materials, including lab- 


curriculum unit or grade level; (c) 


oratory work with specific media; and (e) pro- 


ADULT SERVICES 


Committee reports and discussion of the plans 
for the San Francisco Conference prevented 
ASD 
from reporting to the division membership 
meeting on January 30. Her activities in the 
six months since she took this position present 


Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary, 


a picture of the work of the division that is of 


concern to all members. Her report is there- 
fore summarized and quoted in part in the 
following paragraphs. 

As an assistant in the ALA Office for Adult 
Education, Miss Phinney was concerned with 
two projects—a study of library service to an 
aging population and a bibliography of library 
adult education—on which advisory commit- 
tees have now begun to work. Meanwhile, 
however, she has kept abreast of current litera- 
ture in the various areas of library adult edu- 
cation and continued her concern with library 
service to the aging. A report of a postcard 
survey on library services in the latter field 
was printed in the ALA Bulletin in September. 
She was appointed to the National Committee 
on the Aging and held conferences with Rose 
Vainstein of the Library Services Branch; 
with Clark Tibbitts of the Special Staff on 
Aging; and with Wilma Donahue of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Division of Gerontology. 


cesses for the organization and maintenance of 
materials and equipment. 

The foregoing statement regarding instruc- 
tional materials specialists and the preparation 
they require has important implications for many 
groups, including the students and teachers who 
are to be served, the professional associations 
concerned, and especially for those institutions 
of higher education which have responsibility 
for recruitment and professional education of 
teachers, librarians, and audio-visual specialists. 
Whatever their titles may be, specialists in the 
materials of instruction, who have a broad view 
of the field, are needed to provide essential serv- 


ices for a modern program of education. 


In October Miss Phinney assisted in plan- 
ning, and with Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson took 
part in, a conference on training needs of li- 
brarians in adult Haven Hill, 
Mich., sponsored by the Michigan State Li- 
brary as part of its state-wide activities under 
the Library-Community Project. 

New and somewhat unexpected activities in- 


education at 


cluded the preparation of a second list of 
books for the Sears Roebuck spring 1958 
catalog. Reprints of this list on the lives of 
great Americans were sent to a wide mailing 
list and Sears Roebuck has reported receiving 
so many requests that a printing of over 
30,000 copies is nearly exhausted. 

Another new duty was the supervision of the 
grant evaluation requested by the Fund for 
Adult Education. This was carried out by 
Charles Hewitt of the Detroit Public Library. 
Of Mr. Hewitt’s work Miss Phinney reports, 
“It has been a stimulating and enjoyable ex- 
perience to work with Mr. Hewitt, who has 
brought to this assignment thorough famili- 
arity with research methods, a fresh and un- 
jaundiced viewpoint on adult education proj- 
ects, and a sound philosophy of library serv- 
ice.” Mr. Hewitt’s report will be available 
soon after the first of April. 
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Another activity has been cooperation with 
PLA on the series of leaflets called “It’s Your 
Library” for use in Operation Library. Two 
are under way, one on library-sponsored dis- 
cussion groups and the other, undertaken with 
CSD and YASD, on book fairs. Inter-division 
cooperation in other projects is a part of the 
future program of the division. 

On the general program of the division and 
its progress, Miss Phinney reports: 

“My chief concerns have been 


. to help the officers to establish the division 
as an operating body 

2. to discover who the members are, what kinds 
of libraries and positions they represent, and 
what their needs, abilities, and interests are 

3. to establish routines which will contribute to 
smoother operation in future years 

. to make as much of a contribution as I can 
to establish the division as an entity, both in 
the eyes of the total ALA membership and in 
the headquarters operation 

. to help the officers meet, on what I believe 
must this year be a minimum basis, the confer- 
ence program requirements incumbent upon 
any division 


All About 


“Concrete results in some of these areas are 
as yet meager. However, the following can be 
reported. 

“The division has four standing committees 
and three special committees working, in addi- 
tion to the Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups. With the exception of the 
Special Projects Committee, which was ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin and operat- 
ing at the time of the Kansas City Conference, 
all these had to be organized from scratch, It 
was the task of the executive secretary to help 
the president find people to work on these 
assignments. 

“A punched card membership file, which 
will enable the user to locate members by state 
and by type of library, has been set up. 

“A regular department in the ALA Bulletin 
was planned and started with Mildred Stibitz 
as editor assisted by the executive secretary. 

“A trial run of a release, which the division 
proposes to send out at intervals to state 
library associations and state agencies for use 
in their publications, was sent out in January. 
received and it is 


This has been very well 


Bookmobiles! 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY 


edited by Dorothy Strouse, Librarian, Maumee County Library, Ohio 
Wipe 


A working manual for librarians: 


e Selecting the Bookmobile 
e Scheduling Service 
Big City Bookmobiles 
Rural Service 


Costs and Records 


ORDER NOW 


‘ 
va, 


AT 81.75 


The PLD Reporter, No. 7, “Bookmobile Service Today” 


A series order for all issues of 
The PLD Reporter may be en- 
tered. Inquire for prices. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ALA PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
50 East Huron St. 


Chieago 11, Hl. 
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planned to continue the service. 
“I feel that we have made a good start on 
the major tasks before us: those of establish- 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Recent accomplishments of the division in- 
clude two new PLD Reporters, one on con- 
tracts by Mrs. Lura G. Currier, and one on 
bookmobile operation reprinted from the ALA 
Bulletin. The completed revision of the Farm- 
rural library service is the 
work of a committee headed by Hannis Smith. 
The successful Institute for State Field Con- 


sultants, proposed by the Coordinating Com- 


ers Bulletin on 


mittee on the Library Services Act, was con- 
ducted by the personnel section of the Library 
Administration Division. 

The 


American 


developments within the 
of Library Trustees 
leading to their membership promotion and 


dramatic 
Association 


the continuing growth of “Operation Library” 
remind one of that beanstalk of Jack’s. Many 
other projects are under way. 

Helpful suggestions will enable PLA to con- 
tinue its contribution to public libraries and 


to ALA. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Proposed revised Bylaws of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section of the Public Library As- 
sociation of the American Library Association 


are submitted herewith in accordance with 
Article X of the present bylaws. The proposed 
bylaws were drafted by the Committee on 
Bylaws of the been ap- 


proved by the board of directors of the sec- 


section, and have 


tion. The proposed bylaws are presented for 


the consideration of section members and for 
vote at the San Francisco Conference of the 
American Library Association. 


LouIse LIGON 
HARRIET ROURKE 
Mrs. RutH SHEAHAN Howarp, Chairman 


ing the direction in which the division is to 
move, and those of locating and drawing upon 
the resources existing in the division.” 


PROPOSED BYLAWS 
Article 1. Name 


The name of this organization, a section of the 
Public Library Association of the American Library 
Association, shall Armed Forces Librarians’ 


Section. 


be the 


Article Il. Object 


shall be to promote 
profession in the 


The object of this section 
library service and the library 
armed forces and in general; to raise standards and 
to stimulate continued professional growth; to fur- 
ther contributions of the armed forces libraries to 
the educational development and career advancement 
of service personnel; to provide educational, refer- 
ence, and recreational reading; and, through close 
liaison with other libraries, mutually to strengthen 
library service throughout the worid. 


Article 111, Membership, Dues, Rights, and Privileges 

Section 1. Membership. Any member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association may become a member of 
the Armed Forces Librarians’ Section by designating 
the section at the time of payment of ALA dues. 

a. Personal Member—A librarian presently em- 
ployed as such by one of the three branches of 
the armed forces. 

b. Associate Member 
qualify as a personal member but who is interested 
in promoting the objectives stated in Article II above. 

Section 2. Rights and Privileges. All personal mem- 
bers shall have the right to hold office, the right to 
vote, to serve on all committees, and to receive all 
publications which may be issued by the section. 


An individual who does not 


Article IV. Officers and Duties 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this section shall 
be a president, a vice president, who shall also be 
the president-elect, a secretary, and a director. 

Section 2. Terms. The president shall be 
elected annually and the secretary shall be elected 
for a two-year term. The term of the director shall 
be for four years in accordance with the bylaws of 
the Public Library Association.’ 

Section 3. Representation. Election of the officers 


vice 


1 Public Library Association Bylaws, Article ¥, Section 1 
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of this section shall be effected in a manner which 
will insure the most equitable representation of mem- 
bers employed by each of the three branches of the 
Each office shall be rotated 
members employed by the army, navy, and air force. 
Not more than three officers shall serve concurrently 
employees 


armed forces. among 


from any one branch of the armed forces; 
of each branch shall be represented by at least one 
officer at all times. An officer, regardless of transfer 
of employment to another branch during his term of 
office, shall be considered as a representative of the 
branch of the from 


A member of this section who 


members of the armed forces 
which he was elected. 
is appointed to an office to complete an unexpired 
term shall be appointed from the same branch of 
the armed forces as that from which his predecessor 
was elected. 

4. Duties. The officers of this section shall 
perform the duties usually attached to these positions 


Section 
and such others as are specified in this article o1 
may be approved by the board of directors. 

a. President. The president shall serve as chair- 
shall 
chairmen of all standing and special committees; be 
an ex-officio such committees, without 
the right to vote except in a tie, and shall authorize 
expenditures of the funds belonging to the section 


man of the board of directors: appoint the 


member of 


in accordance with the policies established by the 
board of directors. 

b. Vice President. The vice president shall perform 
the duties of the president in his absence and shall 
that office 
such an 


become president to fill a vacancy in 


created by resignation or other cause. In 
instance the vice president will in addition serve his 
own term of office as president. 

c. The Secretary. The secretary shall be responsible 
for the general correspondence of the section and its 
proceedings, a record of the membership, and shall 
present a written report at the annual business 
meeting. 

d. Director. The director shall represent the section 
board of Public Library 


Association. 


on the directors of the 


Article V. Board of Directors 


The board of directors of this section shall consist 


6,400,000 


worth of library service means 28 new 
branches, wide choice of openings, great 
potential. Library school grads write Per- 
sonnel Dept. 


LOS ANGELES CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


630 West Stl: ° Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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of the section officers and the immediate past-presi 
dent. It shall manage the affairs of the section under 
the policies adopted by the section as a whole and 
shall have authority to make decisions for the section 
between meetings. It shall establish general policies 
governing the expenditure of funds belonging to the 
section. It may delegate specific duties and responsi 
bilities, other than those enumerated in these bylaws, 
to the officers of this section. It shall appoint members 
to fill resignation or 
other cause, except in the case of the president, as 
noted in Article IV, Section 4b of these bylaws. 


vacancies in office created by 


{rticle VI. Sub-sections 


This section may be organized into sub-sections 
according to the regional geographical areas pre- 
scribed by the American Library Association and in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of the 
sub-section shall be 


Association. A composed of 


members of this section who work within any one 
regional area. No decisions affecting the section as 
1 whole or members in other regional areas may be 
made by any sub-section. Recommendations on mat 
ters involving the general membership of the section 
may be submitted to the secretary for consideration 


by the board of directors. 


Article Vil 


General Meetings. The annual business 


Ve etings 


Section 1. 
meeting shall be held during and In connection with 


A sso- 


be held in con 


the annual conference of the American Library 
ciation. A 
junction with the Midwinter Meeting of the American 


midwinter meeting may 
Library Association. 

Section 2 Board of Directors Me elings 
of directors of this section shall 


The board 
have at least one 
regular meeting annually. Special meetings of the 


board of directors may be held at any time on call 
of the section president. A 


and voting members of the board of directors shall 


majority of the officers 


constitute a quorum. 


fritcle VIII. Committees 


The president may authorize appropriate com 


mittees as required and appoint chairmen and mem 
bers of These shall consist of a 


such committees. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *iS.5n0° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high ——- of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians. 
collectors, agents, and others. in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at? lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L. New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers te us when they ask for « 
book you cannot re, 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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representative from eac h branch of the armed forces. 


Vominations and Elections 


{rticle 1X 


Section | 


before assuming the office of president, the president- 


Vominating Committee. Three months 


elect shall appoint a nominating committee of three 
members, one from each branch of the armed forces, 


to arrange for nomination of candidates for section 
officers 
Section 2. 


shall 


two names each 


The nominating committee 
names olf blocks of 
The candidates shall be selected in 
restrictions set forth 
The 


together 


Nominations 
present the candidates in 


accordance with the in these 
(Article IV, 


shall file its 
written consent of the candidates and a biographical 


nominating 
with the 


bylaws Section 3). 


committee report, 


sketch of each candidate, with the executive secre 


tary of the Public Library Association. This report 
be published in the official organ of the Publi 
Association not less than three weeks before 
Mee ting 

{dditional Additional 


nominations may be made by petitions signed by not 


Library 

Midwinter 
Section 3 Vominations. 

fewer than five members of the section filed, together 


with the written consent of the candidates, with the 
secretary not less than three months before the annual 
American Library 
shall be nominated by the 


who is not 


onference of the Association. 


Section 4. No person 


ommittee or by petition a member of 


the American Library Association and whose written 


consent has not been filed with the nominating com- 


WASHINGTON 
it) a8 


House action on the appropriation for the 
Library Services Act is likely to be completed 
during the last week of March. 

{At this time we are preparing for hearings 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Now is the time to write senators urging their 
active support for the full amount of the 
authorization, $7,500,000. Tell them about the 
program in your own state, pointing out what 
has been accomplished so far, what you intend 
to do, and explain specifically how the pro- 
gram will be affected by the amount of funds 
appropriated for the next fiscal year. Write 
a letter yourself and get library trustees and 
influential citizens and organizations in your 
own area to contact both of your senators 
urging their active cooperation in securing 


mittee, 

Section 5. Elections. Ballots will be 
section members from American Library 
headquarters. Each member shall vote for one nom- 
inee for each office in accordance with instructions 
outlined on the ballot. Ballots shall be returned to 
American Library Association headquarters and shall 
be counted by the Public Library Association execu- 
They shall then be mailed to the 
section secretary for verification of count. The person 
receiving the highest number of votes for each office 
shall to that office. In case of 
a tie vote, the winner shall be decided by lot. 


mailed to 
Association 


tive secretary. 


be declared elected 


Article X. Amendments 


These bylaws may be amended by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting 
at any annual meeting of this section upon written 
recommendation of a committee on bylaws, provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment has been 
given not less than one month before such a vote. 
Said notice may be given publication in the official 
organ of the Public Library Association, or may, if 


be given by direct mail. 


Article XI. 


Robert's Rules of Order 
available edition, shall govern the section in all cases 
to which it can be applied and in which it is not 
inconsistent with the bylaws or special rules of order 


necessary, 


(revised), in the latest 


of the section. 


Krettek 


by Germaine 


the maximum appropriation. 
The importance of adequate funds for the 


Library Services Act program is pointed up by 
the response received from 43 states to a ques- 
tionnaire asking for specific information on 
how their programs under the Library Serv- 


Act would be reduced, if only the 
$3.000.000 recommended in the President’s 
budget was appropriated for the next fiscal 
period. From the replies received it seems 
evident that the entire program would be 


ices 


jeopardized. 

Helen A. Ridgway of Connecticut states: 
“This kind of a cut would mean firing one or 
two staff members and reducing the book budg- 
et for the newly established central book col- 
lection by about $10,000. There would be no 
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MODERN FACILITIES -p/--in fine production 


. to help provide you with the very finest in BINDING and 
SERVICE. Behind this is a century and a half of Bookbinding ex- 


perience... all to serve you better. Shipments fully insured enroute 


and in our new fireproof plant. Investigate the latess CRITERION 
Bindings and let us show you—how we can save you money! The 


more you have bound the less they cost. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST 


HERTZBERG—%<. Merhed, Sue. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 
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way of using state funds to repair the damage, 
since the legislature does not meet until 1959.” 

From Michigan Mrs. Loleta Fyan writes: 
“This would cut our program in half, just 
after its beginning. It would mean abandoning 
quarters which have been rented and equipped 
this year. Five people recently hired would be 


thrown out of work. Requests for book collec- 
tions waiting to be filled would have to be 
cancelled. It would reduce activities to one 
Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes of the 
North Dakota State Library Commission says: 
“With one-half as much money, only one-half 


county.” 


as much service can be given.” 
According to the questionnaires returned to 


FOR YOUR 
iat wale | 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of individual 
titles listed in this column should be addressed 
to the issuing agency. 

The Atlanta Publix Library's Technical Books, 
third 
books in the social, pure and applied sciences. 


now in its year, is a selective list of 


Its value as a reliable source of book informa- 
tion lies in its being issued regularly as a monthly 
periodical, its opportune focusing on matters 
of current importance, and annotations which do 
not sacrifice brevity for clarity. 

Packets of library instructional materials have 
been received from the Bureau of Libraries of 
the Department of Education of the City of New 
York (110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1) and 
the Westfield (N.J.) Senior High School which 
include syllabi and lessons to prepare pupils to 
use the school library efficiently. The Guide Book 
for Common Practices in School Work, issued 
by the Minneapolis Public Schools is also ori- 
ented to the student. A chapter entitled “Using 
Reference Materials” is devoted to the subject 
of examining the book, knowing your library, 
and gathering information from books. On the 
other hand, the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
Paul has a School Library 
Vanual intended primarily to serve as a guide for 


tion in St. issued 
inexperienced librarians or for teachers who serve 
part time in the library. This agency has also 
produced a nine-page pamphlet on Planning 


date, planned projects for 562 counties and 
121 townships would be cancelled ; 20,550,000 
persons would not receive new or improved 
library service; 585,000 books could not be 
ordered; and 64 bookmobiles would not be 
purchased. In addition, many staff members 
would be dropped or not hired, and the impe- 
tus gained at such cost would be lost, perhaps 
irretrievably. 


The decision as to whether or not the full 
$7,500,000 will be appropriated now rests with 
the Senate. Prompt action by all concerned 
with the future of the Library Services Act 
program is essential. 


David K. Easton 


School Library Quarters. The Libraries in Our 
Schools is the manual of policy, procedures, and 
information for the use of principals and librari- 
ans in the Fort Worth (Tex.) public schools. 

The State Library’s Fields Service 
Vanual (Jefferson City) is an inclusive explana- 
tion of the types of activities and procedures 
which are essential to the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of a state library. A Manual of Sugges- 
tions and Procedures for North Carolina Book- 
mobile Services (North Carolina State Library, 
Raleigh) describes in detail the factors of this 
service which can be standardized in the interests 
of greater efficiency. Musts for Georgia Book- 
mobiles (Division of Instructional Materials and 
Library Service, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta) 
which are considered basic to what is essentially 
a rural service. 

Volume 1, No. 1 of North Country Libraries 
signifies the realization of long-desired collabora- 
tion between the State Library of New Hampshire 
and the Public Library Commision of Vermont. 
It is their hope that this pooling of resources, 
which has resulted in a publication which will 
serve the library public of both states, represents 
only an early stage of regional cooperation in 
this area. 

Library Standards for South African Public 
Libraries is a 1957 publication of the South 


Missouri 


is the 1957 revision of a list of books 
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Africa Library Association, Cape Town. One can 
gain insight into differences and similarities of 
objectives in South Africa and the U.S.A. by 
comparing it with our own Public Library Serv- 
ices; a Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 
ards (ALA, 1956). Requests for copies should 
be directed to the Director of Provincial Library 
Service, 48 Keerom Street, Cape Town. The 
Handbook for Public Library Planning: Chil- 
Rooms is the work of Rhoda Barry of 
the Cape Provincial Library Service (P.O. Box 
3, Wakkerstroom, Transvaal). Her 
and specifications for children’s rooms 
accepted by the South African Con- 
for use in the Union of South Africa. 
German Garcia’s “La Biblioteca Publica” printed 
as a supplement to Revista de Educacion (la calle 
57-777, La Plata, Republica Argentina) draws 
widely on its author’s experience of many types 
of public libraries in many Western Hemisphere 


dren’s 


standards 
have 
been 
ference 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


A BOOK TRUCK that is almost completely silent 
is the outstanding feature in Demco’s new in- 
sulated, all-steel book truck. It is completely in- 
sulated in side panels and under shelves; wheels 
and casters are redesigned with hard rubber core 
and 
tread, 
with 


cushion rubber 


and mounted 
a rubber pad 

no metal to metal con- 
tact all- 


welded body 


anywhere; 
steel 
construction has no 
bolted joints to pull 
tests 
the 
strength of ordinary 


apart—torture 


show five times 
trucks; 18 gauge steel 
throughout. 
Two styles are avail- 


is used 


able with either two 
stationary and two 
swivel wheels, or all-swivel wheels. The three- 
shelf truck 140 books, 


the three-shelf display truck can also be used 


carries a minimum of 
as a portable display rack. Demco Library Sup- 
plies, 2120 Fordem Ave., Madison 1, Wis.; 89 
Wallace St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Transcribing information from MICROFILM REC- 
ORDs is easier with ambidextrous controls on the 
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countries. The chapter on Argentina includes a 
section on university, government, private and 
public libraries. 


The Illinois State Library has sponsored a film 
about the Library Services Act entitled A Magic 
Number. It depicts a representative speaking to 
a group in behalf of cooperation for expanded 
library service within a state-wide system. It may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, for the cost of the return postage, 
or purchased for $75 a print. 


Beta Phi Mu, the National Library 
Honorary Fraternity, has published The Book of 
Beta Phi Mu. In addition to being a membership 
directory, it provides historical background and 
information the 
membership. A limited number of are 
available at $2.50 each from Beta Phi Mu, Uni 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Science 


concerning requirements tor 


copies 


new Medalist 16mm film reader announced by 
Recordak. The film winding wheel may be placed 
on either side of the viewing screen; placing it 
on the left is paradoxically for the convenience 
because it leaves the 


of right-handed people 


right hand free to take notes. The winding wheel, 
the scanning lever, the orientation wheel, focus- 
ing knob and spindles for leading the film are 
all within easy reach immediately in front of the 
screen. The new gate-like aperture is self-loading 

when the film starts moving, the aperture gate 
automatically closes and grasps the edges of the 
A choice of three mag 
40 diameters. 


film in V-shaped notches 
nifications is available: 24, 32, or 
The Medalist weighs about 60 lbs., and occupies 
a desk 13%.” x 24”. Paper fac- 
simile prints can be made without the need of 
a dark room by using the Recordak Rapid Fac- 
simile Kit. Recordak Corp., 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDINGS are protected from damage due 


area of only 


to careless tone arm handling by a transparent 
guard which completely encloses the tone arm 
at all times. The new Phonogard record player 
features remote handling of the pick-up and al- 
lows placement of the tone arm anywhere on the 
record without the possibility of dropping the 
stylus on the disc. Models are completely self- 
and models for with external 


contained use 
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speakers or headphones are available. The Gray- 
12243 Avenue “O,” Chicago 33, IIL. 
REPRODUCTION OF MICROFILM in card aper- 
tures containing pre-mounted negative or positive 
film makes duplicates 
of microfilmed _rec- 
than a 
under ordi- 
nary lighting. 
It is that 
there will be two ba- 


line Co.., 


ords in less 
minute 
room 


ex pected 


sic applications of 
the duplicating tech- 
nique. The first is 
the creation of dupli- 
cate sets of records 
for distribution; the second in instances where 
it is important to maintain the original micro- 
film card file intact. The machine is the Uni- 
designed to 35mm_ Filmsort 
Duplicards containing either unexposed Kalfax 


printe a process 


or diazo film. It is a manual-mechanical unit for 


fast, inexpensive reproduction of negative or 
posititve copies of microfilm images, either by 
dry heat or ammonia vapor developing process. 
The whole operation of exposing and printing 
takes less than a minute. The Uniprinter weighs 


19 lbs.: it is 9” wide by 14” deep by 12” high, 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students 

@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader 


® A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 


For new 1958 catalog write to 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y 


—-------------4 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 2! days. Deportures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bidg. 
Syracuse, New York 


ae. eee ae 


L naenenemenenesdpeiniseinialtal 


and equipped with an automatic reset timer 
which controls exposure time. Power is 110-125 
volts AC. Filmsort, Dexter Folder Co., Pear] 


River, N. Y. 


Cuairs designed with slightly extended back 
legs which, when flush with the baseboard, save 
walls from costly dam- 
age are featured by 
Globe-Wernicke. At least 
one inch of space is left 
chair and 
wall surface, eliminating 
costs for 


between the 


redecorating 
paint or paper damaged 
in common wall-chair 
collisions. The chairs are 
satin aluminum and are 
tailored in a variety of 
colors and durable up- 
holstery materials. Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, Inc., announces the 
appointment of Mark Andrews as general sales 
manager, and William F. Scott as Eastern Divi- 
sion sales manager. Mr. Andrews had previously 
been sales manager of the company’s Library 
Products Division. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


more in dem: this year. Our offices are re 
yuested to make recommendations for librarians and 
assistant librarians to universities, colleges and public 
schools 

The Arn 


sions in the 


T HOSE who are trained in the field of library are 
; 
ue 


er‘can College Bureau operates in all div 
exe field, while the 
Agency, covers all 
pre-school through 
rganizations are ex 


cellently equipped to render service to institutions 


university and ce 
affiliated office, Fisk Te 
helds im educational wor 
ollege and univers 


t need rarians for we ave a large library 


division and librarians are nually registering for 


advancement 


28 £. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Hil. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


New A48c Atlas 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

By Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D 

% pages 39 in color 
Size 8'/:x1!" 


Deals with social, eco- 
nomic, human, political, 
and military factors of 


history. Clothbound. 
postpaid $3.25 


Write for circuler H23 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Iilinois 


Price 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 534 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tions anywhere. We also welcome your list of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit. ; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


Shaw; 


WANTED TO BUY 
AUTOGRAPHS. Write for free brochure which 


tells how you can get top cash prices for letters 
and documents of famous people, etc. All trans- 
actions confidential. Charles L. Hamilton Auto- 
graphs, Inc. 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, ete., CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational opportu- 
nities contains Administrative 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an im- 
portant publication for you and your library. 
1 issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DI- 
RECTORY. Excellent for librarians who have 
the summer free and for your library. 1000's of 
opportunities in all states, many foreign lands. 
Includes camps, summer theatres, 
ranches, travel tour agencies, earning free trips 
to Europe, study awards, etc. Earn, learn and 
travel while you vacation. Complete information 


including salaries. Price $2.00. NEW GRADU- 


also positions, 


resorts, 
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ATE AWARD DIRECTORY. First compilation 
of Graduate Awards ever prepared for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of 
their education in over 320 Universities, 42 States 
and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends $200- 
$10,000.) Complete and specific information. 
Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
Semi- 


172, 


vacancies. 


Box 


an unlimited number of job 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

READY to take charge of active branch with 
minimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
nity, associates. Write or phone Robert G. New- 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
Full-length feature for permanent 
Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 
brochure write: BRANDON 
ALA, 200 West 57th St., 


film. lease. 
“Extraordinarily 
For rate and 
FILMS, INC., Dept. 
New York 19, N.Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL professional experience offer: 
full, well-rounded, practical, as asst. librarian in 
fine, small public lib. Emphasis on cataloging 
but expected to learn and sometimes handle all 
else. Excellent opportunity for beginner with zeal 
and imagination. Usual vacation and benefits. 
Librarian, Herkimer Free Library, Herkimer, 
N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Reference, Children’s & Young 
People, and General, salary $5200-$6700. 2 years 
experience in responsible position required. Also 
Junior range $4600-$5200. 
Beautiful new air-conditioned building and two 
attractive branches 17 miles from New York City. 
Eligibility for N.Y. State certification. Liberal 
vacation and sick leave, N.Y. State Retirement 
and Social Security. Excellent opportunity for 
alert persons of good professional qualifications. 


B-151 


Librarians, salary 
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CATALOGER. Beginning salary $4200. One 
month's vacation in summer, plus college holi- 
Attractive new building. Social Security, 
Apply Li- 
brarian, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

COLBY COLLEGE has an immediate open- 
ing for the position of Head of Readers’ Services. 
Excellent for professional growth 
for a person interested in gaining experience in 
work in an expanding 


days. 
TIAA pension. Open September 1. 


opportunity 


all phases of library 
liberal arts college. Library degree required, 
5 day week, 4 weeks vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Colby College Library, Waterville, Me. 

IMMEDIATE NEED for Head Librarian—Li- 
brary School 25.000 
Five full vacation 
Five day week 
Write Doris I. Crane, Secretary 
41 Reynolds St., Kingston, Pa. 


Graduate—Community 
A ssistants— Month's 
Salary $4500 possible increase. 


of the Board, 


time 


TWO BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS 


For challenging positions in scenic Maine. 
Open April 1, 1958. 

Salary range: $3276-$4056. 
Write: Maine 
Augusta, Maine. 


Librarian, State Library, 


FIELD 


Extension service to rural areas. 


ADVISORY LIBRARIAN 


Challenging position in an ambitious ex- 
panding program. 

Degree from recognized library school re- 
quired. 
Apply: 
Augusta, Maine. 

Salary range: $3900-$4888. 


Librarian, Maine State Library, 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S LI- 
BRARIANS, for active branch program. Progres- 
hub of system. 
Beginning salary without experience, $4170; 


increases to $5070 in 4 years. Start at $4590 with 
9 


sive organization; tri-county 


years professional experience. Probably 5% 
increase in all salary scales on July 1. Master's 
in L.S. required. 5-day, 3744-hour week; month 
vacation; sick State retirement plan; 
Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

GRADE I BEGINNING POSITION. General 
Assistant, circulation, reference, and branch 
work. 5th vear degree. Salary with no experience: 


leav e: 


$4400 with increase to $4600, January 1, 1959. 
Annual increments thereafter of $240 each up 
to $6760. With three years’ experience: $4960 
with increase to $5320, January 1, 1959. Maxi- 
mum $6760. Opportunity for those qualified for 
promotion to other grades with maximums to 
7720 and $8680. 5 day, 37 hour week, 26 days’ 
State Plan. Medium sized 
library system on Long Island. 40 minutes from 
New York. Start April 1 or May 1. B-149 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Wanted for Pittsburgh 
District community of 20,000. Must be library 
school graduate. Experience preferred. Beautiful 
building, conditions. Social 
Security, two weeks and sick leave. 
Apply to Mrs. C. S. Shepherd, Laughlin Memo- 
rial Free Library, Ambridge, Pa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for developing 
Reference Department. Open September 1. Sal- 
ary $4200. One month’s summer vacation plus 
college holidays. Social Security, TIAA pen- 
sion. Library degree required for faculty status. 
Attractive new building. Apply Librarian, Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport, Pa. 


vacation, Pension 


pleasant working 


vacation 


southeast 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-condi- 


library with five staff members. 
Located in good residential neighborhood of one 
of America’s most charming cities. Salary range. 
$3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 914 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
Richmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Elemen- 
tary and secondary school librarians beginning 
September 1, 1958. A.B. degree plus 18 library 
credits. Salary scale $4000 to $7000: credit for 


tioned branch 


Security 


law, or 


experience and Master's degree. Apply to Per- 


sonnel Division, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 
E. 25th St.. Baltimore 18, Md. 

TWO POSITIONS, Assistant Children’s Li- 
brarian and Bookmobile Librarian for West Vir- 
ginia’s largest public library. Positions open now. 
Salary $4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Depart- 
ment. L.S. Degree required. Annual salary incre- 
ments, Social Security, retirement, sick leave, va- 
cation. Five-day, 40 hour week. Write Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, 
W.Va. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD wanted 


in progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
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range, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior 
Librarian—$4260-$4896 ; and Junior Librarian 
$3900-$4464. 3642 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks 
vacation; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 
96 days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; 
excellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
folk 10, Va. 

CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
ENCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 
all-round experience. Pleasant working condi- 
tions in attractive, air-conditioned building in 
progressive small city. Position now open for 
woman. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, State retirement system, optional hospi- 
tal benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
brary, Frederick, Md. 

EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 
Full or part-time. Challenging position in fast 
growing library. Social Security, optional hospi- 
tal benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
time carries State retirement. Position open April 
1. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New building. 
New pattern for community library service. New 
library positions for an expanded system. 
Positions now available: 


Chief, Group Services; Chief, Business and In- 
dustry Section. Each position: Under 45, with 
bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary 
up to $6640, depending upon experience and 
background. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. Annual increments. To organize 


staff a 
service 


and new department, prepare for ex- 


tended when library moves into new 
building. 

First Assistants in Cataloging, Art and Music, 
Children’s Sections and Branch Assistants. Each 
position: Under 45. With bachelor’s and L.S. de- 
grees. Beginning salary up to $6210, depending 
upon experience and background. Allowance for 
additional graduate level training. Annual incre- 
ments. Branch assistants will be in charge of 
school-housed public library branches. 

Art and Music, Business and Industry, Children’s, 
Reference, and Young People’s Assistants. Each 
position: Under 45. With bachelor’s and L.S. 
degrees. Beginning salary up to $5770, depend- 
ing upon experience and background. Allowance 
for additional graduate level training. Annual 
increments. 

All Positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. 
New air-conditioned library, ready this summer, 
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in rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Extensive 
adult education community program. Library 
will be part of a new educational-cultural center, 
including art institute, little theater, and plane- 
tarium to be dedicated this summer; junior col- 
Flint College of the University of 
2 museums and 


Additional posi- 


lege and 
Michigan now 
auditorium to be 
tions available later in the year to meet needs 


in operation; 
constructed. 


of expanding staff, new services. 
DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in 

munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 

modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 


com- 


for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, salary 
range $3660-$4140, for M.L.S., no experience, or 
$3300 minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Good 
promotion opportunities, liberal vacation and 
sick leave, Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. 
Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 13th and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

LIBRARIAN I (Children’s Librarian and Ref- 
erence Assistant). For suburban community of 
130,000. Must have B.L.S. degree and be between 
ages 20 and 35. Salary range $4813 to $5540 per 
yr. Write for bulletin and application to Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian). For sub- 
130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $5174 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 


urban community of 


upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

POSITION HEAD OF SERVICES now open 
in adult department of growing, modern library. 
Training and experience required; salary sched- 
ule, range $3840-$5220; vacation; municipal re- 
Blue Cross and Blue 
Librarian, Public 


tirement, Social Security; 
Shield plan; sick leave. Apply: 
Library, Appleton, Wis. 

REFERENCE AND ADULT SERVICES LI- 
BRARIAN. Library school graduate required 
and experience desirable. Salary range—$4600- 
$5285. Salary higher than minimum, dependent 
on experience. 38 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
hospitalization, Social Security and state retire- 
ment. Apply: Librarian, Bay City Public Li- 
brary. Bay City, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding pro- 
gram. Require B.S. and L.S. degrees. Prefer 
major in elementary education. Beginning salary 
$4400-$5400. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

library 
least 
large city library required. Challenging position 


Head of Depart- 


ment for public in Ohio city. Library 


degree and at five years experience in 


for person with initiative and administrative 
ability. Will children’s work in all 
branch libraries. Write for details B-150. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN—Combined Publi 
School Library Hastings, Michigan, County Seat 
of Barry County. Population, 6700. Within 35 
miles of Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Battle 
Creek July 1. 1958. Bachelor's 


degree plus one year of library training minimum 
Michigan teacher's certificate 


supervise 


and 


Position open 


requirement and 
depends on training and ex- 
$4600. Annual 
one month’s vacation. Liberal sick leave. Modern 
library. Pleasant working conditions. Apply to 
L. H. Lamb, Supt. of Schools, Hastings, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR: Have the 


fun of starting brand-new county library. Board 


required. Salary 


perience, minimum increments, 


just appointed; state and federal funds granted 
and available now. 50,000 population in metro- 
politan Twin Cities area in Minnesota. Salary 
open—dependent upon qualifications. Library 
degree required, county library experience desir- 
able. Staff must be hired, bookmobile and other 
equipment to he purchased; lots of money for 
books. Write: William A. McKenzie, Secretary. 
Anoka County Library Board, 404 Keith Rd.., 
Circle Pines, Minn. 

BOOK MOBILE LIBRARIAN: Library School 
graduate to head a county department. Depart- 
ment has two and one quarter time clericals with 
another July 1. 
Salary range $4180 to $4540, dependent on ex- 


Sick 


Security are 


professional position to open 
leave, vacation, Blue Cross and 
available. Write George A. 
Curtis, La Porte County Library, La Porte, Ind 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to 
lished City 
a population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 
of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
Four 


swimming 


per ence 


Social 


levelop juvenile services in estab 


and County Library system serving 


season recreational area, skiing. 
boating. Chi 
half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 


salary $4485 with ten (10) increments to $5787. 


nebago. 
Four hour drive from 


cago, 


Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
Usual One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, Sick Leave. etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER needed to do gen- 
eral cataloging and to take special responsibility 
for cataloging of laboratory school library ma- 


cations and experience. benefits: 


terials. Open September 1958. Experience and 
M.S. in L.S. required. Faculty rank of instruc- 
tor. Beginning salary $4800 on ten-months basis 
plus additional salary for summer session. Li- 
brary staff members receive all regular college 
vacations. Apply: Walfred Erickson, Librarian, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

REFERENCE AND READER’S ASSISTANT 
or Branch Librarian for a public library in a 
university city, twenty-five minutes from the Chi- 
cago Loop. L.S. Degree required. Prefer someone 
under 40 years. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
hospital insurance benefits, excellent municipal 
pension plan with Social Security. Salary $4300 
up. Write Librarian, Public 
Evanston, IIL. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED: 


Memorial Library, Chillicothe, Missouri has an 
opening for a qualified person to serve as head 


Evanston Library, 


Livingston County 


librarian. Persons interested, please contact Mrs. 
R. Russell, Route +5, Chillicothe, Mo. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES, begin- 
ning salary $5000. Library degree required; ex- 
Five day, 40 hour week, 
vacation, retirement and Social Se- 
curity. Apply: Miss Eleanor Plain, 
Public Library. Aurora, IIL. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, beginning salary 
$4400. Library 
quired. Five day. 40 hour week, four-week vaca- 
tion, retirement, and Social Security. Apply: Miss 
Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 


Il. 


perience desirable 
four-week 


Librarian, 


degree but no experience re- 


southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building. of about 40.000. Will full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 


city have 


also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 


brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
i range 


tions would receive $3960 per year in a 
designed to advance to $4332 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary. Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD CATALOGER for Reference 


and Research Department. Some reference work 


per year in two 


General 


also required. L.S. degree. Experien e in state 
work and interest in political science desirable. 
$4296-$4980, lon- 
gevity bonuses, 38! 


Salary civil service exempt, 


» hour week, month vacation, 
Social Security. For further information apply 
to Louise McNeal, State Library, Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATE, leading in few years to head 
librarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
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ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 week vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 
qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebras- 
ka community of 17,000. Library school degree 
and experience required. Staff of 6. Book collec- 
tion, 35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging op- 
portunity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell 
Board of Trustees, North 
Library. 


President, 


Public 


Hartman, 
Platte (Neb.) 


pacific northwest 


TWO POSITIONS open now. Order librarian 


and Documents librarian needed for rapidly 
growing library in lovely mountain region. Good 
working conditions, congenial staff. Salary from 
$4700, depending on experience and education. 
Month’s vacation, 2 sick Social 


Security, good retirement plan. Library degree 


weeks leave, 
essential; year’s experience useful. Wonderful 
climate; near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, Tetons. 
Apply E. Oboler. Librarian; Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARIAN. The present 
State 1958. 
The administration of a 
large general library, legislative reference serv- 


Librarian retires on December 31. 


position entails the 
ice and the leadership of a dynamic extension 
program. Interested applicants address commu- 
nications to: Nathan Berkham, Trustee, Chair- 
man of the State Librarian Selection Committee, 
1030 S.E. 56th Ave., Portland i5, Ore. 


far west 


CITY LIBRARIAN $7440-$8940. City of Santa 
Ana, Calif. (75,000). Requirements: Graduation 
from accredited library school and seven years 
of professional library experience including three 
years in a responsible supervisory capacity. Civil 
service benefits. State Retirement System. Posi- 
tion open July 1. Construction starts on new 
main library in very near future. Obtain applica- 
tions from Personnel Department, Room 307, 
City Hall, Santa Ana, before April 14. 

4 SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN—Reference 
work; Supervising Librarian—Order Work. Sal- 
ary: $5328-$6468. City-county library needs ap- 
plicants for above positions due to advancement 
and retirement. Openings available by April 
1958. Applicants must be from ALA accredited 
schools with at least five years of professional 
public library work. Two years experience re- 
quired in reference work or order work specif- 
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ically, including supervisory experience. Posi- 
tion reclassification now under study. For further 
information and application forms write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library, Stockton and 


San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
hawaii 
LIBRARY OF HAWAII has openings for experi- 


enced and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-$5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
$4176-$4920. Accredited 
Retirement 
sick leave, 4 weeks’ 
circulation 1,450,000. 
offers opportunity for professional and personal 
growth. Apply: of Hawaii, 
Honolulu ] 3. Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN desires change in position. One year 
library school. M.A. in literature. High school 


Science 


library school 
Social Se- 


salary 


degree required. plus 


curity, vacation. Annual 


over Progressive system 


Librarian, Library 


teaching and 12 years college library experience. 


Prefer acquisitions in midwest 


B 80-W 


as librarian or head of technical 


cataloging or 
college. Available July 1. 

POSITION 
processes wanted by woman having excellent 
background in research libraries. Library degree. 
or West in 
search library. Also interested in teaching library 
science. B 85-W 

MAN, Experienced Librarian, 48 MSLS Co- 
lumbia. Available now, Boston or Southern New 
England. B 90-W. 

WOMAN, 34, M.A.L.S.. 


library 


Prefer Southwest university or re- 


6 years junior college 
experience, desires summer position in 
college or public library. Prefers West or North- 
east. Available June 15. B 86-W. 
MAN, age 35, B.S., M.A.L.S.. 
perience, desires position as director of public 
library. Available July 1. B 87-W. 
CATALOGER. Mature woman with fifth year 


library school degree and M.A. in English would 


eight vears ex- 


like to make a change. Have been nearly twelve 
years in present position. Interested in position 
of responsibility in Northeast or certain sections 
of Midwest. Prefer September opening but can be 
available sooner. Salary open. B 88-W. 

NO DEGREE. Professional public library as- 
sistant for 15 years. Seeks interesting, responsible 
position in southwest. Available now. B 89-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 


ments are submitted for insertion. 
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It is obvious that we're not talking about the contents of books — but of those 
wonderful Genuine PICTURE COVERS* which when used by Library Binders wo 
prebind or rebind books makes them both durable and beautiful beyond description. 


Today, with art coming of age, and with modern technology lending its assistance, 
an entirely new concept of bookmaking has been created. The cover is now an integral 
part of the message and is as important, particularly in juvenile books, as the text itself. 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS* have contributed to this development process by 
providing colorful design and permanency to the skill of cover making. Without 
reservation we can truthfully say that a Genuine PICTURE COVER? is more colorful, 
has more sparkling brilliance, is better designed and will outlast any other printed 
buckram cover ever made. 

All reputable Library Binders can supply Genuine PICTURE COVERS®* from our 
stock of about 20,000 popular juvenile titles. Let us send you a sample without 
obligation. 








cture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLT BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW TORK CITY 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: YUkon 1-1800 





“You'll find it in 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia!” 


A new home owner requests information 
on various forms of insurance; a high 
school senior needs background material 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on 
the launching of a space satellite. One 
direction serves them all, “‘ You'll find it 
in World Book Encyclopedia!” 


Even the most complicated subjects are 
clearly explained and vividly illustrated. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes 
fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy make World Book Encyclopedia 
one of the most dependable sources of 
information. To serve your patrons of all 
ages, rely on the modern, up-to-date 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 





